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, ago wild animals roamed the = 
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the reeds where the Nairobi 

river spread itself out into a 2% 
vast green swamp. Masai = 


= warriors occasionally hunted 


lion over the ground. They called it 
Nairobi—“ the place of the cold water”. 
Nairobi began its life in 1899 as a mere railhead 
camp on the line to Uganda. Today it is the 
capital of Kenya, a modern city with wide 
streets, fine buildings and a population of over 
200,000. It received its City Charter from the 
Duke of Gloucester in 1950. Nairobi is also the 


S principal commercial centre for the whole of = 


East Africa. New industries are encouraged and 


important building and industrial developments; 


are in progress. The Royal National Park, on 
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variety of game, all living in their natural 
environment. 
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ISRAEL: THE TESTING POINT 


melancholy ring to it now. It is a little like seeing a 

once powerful machine disconnected and pounding in 
the void. The difficulty of bringing any British influence to 
bear on events in the Arab States has now become almost 
insuperable. The Foreign Secretary, like Archimedes before 
him, is in sore need of a fixed-point with which to move the 
world and at a loss to find one. This, however, does not mean 
that we should accept this impotence as permanent. No doubt 
we have lost a singularly decisive round of power politics. No 
doubt our old preponderance has gone. Instead of control- 
ling the Middle East we must be prepared to enter into the 
normal mechanism of diplomatic relations with other States 
in the area. This may be inconvenient, but is inevitable. What 
is wanted is to ensure that our diplomacy acts with sufficient 
skill to defend our interests and to damp down the explosive 
material which is piled high all over the Moslem world. 

This task will not be forwarded by any attempted resurrec- 
tion of the old Raj. In the Aden protectorate, for instance, 
our resistance to Yemeni expansion will only be effective if 
we manage to swing behind us the movement towards com- 
plete independence which exists potentially in all colonies. 
The only way to deal with King Saud’s pretensions to domina- 
tion over the Trucial sheikdoms is to get the support of a 
genuine local nationalism which dislikes King Saud rather 
more than it dislikes us. On the other hand, past Foreign 
Office policy has shown an unholy tendency to wobble 
between bullying and appeasement in its dealings with the 
Arabs, and the one is usually just as fatal as the other. The 
visit of King Saud to Washington with its all too familiar 
expressions of good will and its promises of support for the 
Eisenhower doctrine, on the one hand, and American arms 
(no doubt for use against the Aden levies) on the other, shows 
that the State Department is also travelling this disastrous 
road. ‘Arms for the love of petrol’ is a cry calculated to make 
a deep impression on any Western government, but they 
should steel their hearts. The relationship which ought to 
exist between this country and the Arab States is one of 
ordinary diplomatic and economic exchanges. This cannot be 
said too often. 


T oe phrase ‘British policy in the Middle East’ has a 


* * * 


The question of Israel’s future and the more immediate 
problems of Gaza and the Gulf of Aqaba will be the first real 
test of British statesmanship in the Middle East since Suez. 
Can we pursue a sensible middle course instead of reacting 
into appeasement from our policy of false strength? The first 
signs are disappointing. Such a middle course would involve 
our doing our utmost to see that Israel gets the guarantees 
from the UN to which it is morally entitled. These guarantees, 
however, are not contained in the two resolutions passed by 
the General Assembly and for which Britain voted. Israel is 


required to withdraw from Gaza and from the shores of the 
Gulf of Aqaba, but the only assurance it receives in return 
is that of the presence of UNEF—a force which is likely to 
be removed at any time by a vote in the General Assembly, 
where there exists a majority for the Afro-Asian and Soviet 
bloc. Can anyone wonder that Israel hesitates to obey the 
first resolution? And is it surprising that, when larger Israeli 
forces have failed to stop the fedayeen raids, they should feel 
doubtful about UNEF’s ability to do so—even if stationed 
on both sides of the frontier—and should be unwilling to 
abandon their frontier defences to them? It is true that the 
resolutions passed in the General Assembly were probably 
the only ones that would have been able to get the necessary 
majority, but this kind of Parliamentary reasoning is liable 
to be the death of an international organisation. Britain 
would have been better (and more honourably) advised to 
vote with France against an Israeli withdrawal unless accom- 
panied by the most binding guarantees for freedom of navi- 
gation through the Gulf of Aqaba and an end to the fedayeen 
raids. British policy does not, however, appear very con- 
cerned about this. It does not even appear very concerned 
about the slow progress made in clearing the Suez Canal, 
despite the disquieting remarks made recently by the head 
of the German salvage team. Evidently optimism about 
Colonel Nasser is once again the order of the day. By our 
vote in the General Assembly we are in effect asking the 
Israelis to trust in the good intentions of a man who was being 
compared to Hitler not so very long ago by the British Prime 
Minister and the Leader of the Opposition. 
* * o 


At the back of British policy in the Middle East over the 
last twenty or thirty years has been a vision—a vision of an 
Arab confederation taking in the fertile crescent and Arabia 
(but not Egypt) and inhabited by people showing all the tradi- 
tional Arab virtues and feeling a sense of gratitude to the 
British under whose auspices their union had been realised. 
The creation of the Arab League was the culminating point 
in this policy; after that we began to see what we should 
have seen before—namely, that Arab nationalism would turn 
against the preponderance of any non-Arab power in the 
Middle East—let alone one that had just lost the coercive 
force of the Indian Army at less than a week’s distance from 
Basra. 

The twists and turns of British policy over the last few 
years have been dictated by the waxing and waning of this 
vision. After quitting Palestine in the sulks we consistently 
appeased the Arabs at the expense of Israel during the armis- 
tice years. Sir Anthony Eden’s Guildhall speech was a last 
effort in this sense. When it became clear that the Arabs were 
being attracted by the superior charms of Colonel Nasser 
appeasement changed to resentment with the results we have 
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all seen in the last six months. Now we seem once 
more to be back at the old stand offering the 
same threadbare wares to the same indifferent 
passers-by. 

To try to act with equity over the Israeli 
question would be the first step towards a more 
tealistic British policy in the Middle East. Israel, 
after all, is firmly on the Western side in the world 
power struggle, and neither Britain nor America 
could in the last analysis consent to its elimination 
by the Arabs. Equally, the West cannot compete 
with the Soviet Union in taking the Arab side in 
the dispute. If we wish to see peace in the Middle 
East we must concentrate on convincing the Arabs 
that Israel is there to stay, and the best way of 
doing that would be a firm statement by Britain 
and America that its rights must be respected. 
Once the Arabs realise that provocation on their 
part is likely to lead to trouble with the great 
powers, a long step forward will have been taken. 

In all this it is unfortunately true that Britain’s 
role is likely to be secondary to that of America. 
We have squandered our assets and must take the 
consequences. This, however, does not absolve us 
from the duty of formulating a more reasonable 
policy or of protesting against the same mistakes 
being made from Washington as were once made 
from London. Moreover, against the reasoning of 
power politics we must always set a basic respect 
for international morality and the right of small 
nations to exist. If we let the UN weight the scales 
against Israel we shall not merely be helping to 
destroy it as an effective moral force but also 
doing a grave disservice to our own interests. 


The Rent Bill 


HE events leading up to the new Rent Bill 

followed a now familiar pattern. Rent con- 
trols as originally imposed were designed to cope 
with an emergency, protecting the tenant at the 
landlord's expense—this being the landlord's en- 
forced contribution to the war effort. But inevit- 
ably a tenant interest was quickly created, vested 
in securing the permanence of what had been 
intended to be a temporary settlement. Aware of 
the wrong that was being done to the landlords. 
but too timid to dare to favour Property, the 
Conservatives’ first effort at reform—by giving 
the landlords compensation for improvements— 
proved every bit as mouldy as the Opposition 
forecast. 

Then, stung by reproaches, the Government 
plucked up courage and produced a Bill which 
went almost all the way to rationalise the rent 
situation, by enabling the owners of property to 
dispose of it in the same way as other types of 
owner—subject to the laws of the market place, 
rather than the dictates of the State. or the expe- 
diency of politics. But the Government, in its 
determination not to be too weak for a second 
time, moved too quickly. Many of its own sup- 
porters even—particularly those who are court- 
ing the middle-class urban vote—are perturbed 
about the implications of the Bill, which are only 
now becoming clear. 

Theoretically the Bill represenis a distinct step 
forward. It should, as the Government claims, 
release accommodation which is not being fully 
utilised, or not being utilised at all. It should pre- 
vent houses falling down or decaying through 
lack of maintenance. And it should enable all 


THE 


types of tenant to find accommodation suited to 
their needs. instead of, as at present, all types of 
tenant being compelled desperately to adapt 
themselves and their families to the exigencies of 
whatever accommodation they are lucky enough 
to have got. Indeed. so good are the arguments in 
the Bill’s favour that for a time the only question 
seemed to be whether the amount of accommoda- 
tion released will prove sufficient to absorb the 
number of tenants thrown on the market, without 
pushing rents up to exploitation heights. And as 
it is now generally accepted that accommodation 
is available, except in certain districts of London 
and one or two other cities, it seemed possible 
that the Bill—though it would naturally be ham- 
mered by the Opposition at Westminster—would 
slide into operation relatively easily, once it had 
been placed on the Statute Book. 

But this was to underestimate the feelings of 
the tenant. It is no use showing him that all he 
will be called upon to pay is the economic rent: 
he can argue that economic rent doesn’t live here 
any more. Nor, in a sense, does it; what with rent 
control and council housing, the notion of hous- 
ing as a social service has gained sufficient ground 
to make support of the Bill on simple academic 
grounds unreal. Nor is it possible to persuade an 
about-to-be-evicted tenant that, even if there is 
alternative accommodation available, he will be 
able to find what he wants. Some people are in 
the nooms they want already; to tell them that 
something more suitable will be ready for them 
is like telling the king he must have marmalade 
instead of butter on the royal slice of bread. 

Neither of these points is an argument against 
the Bill itself; they are arguments against carry- 
ing it through in its original form. For the biggest 
single obstacle to its passage 1s the sense of in- 
security it has created—showing, once again, that 
no government can afford to base its legislation 
on sound theoretical premises alone. What the 
Bill seeks to do is worth doing; but it will be 
better worth doing if in the process the Govern- 
ment takes into account, and succeeds in allaying, 
the genuine and understandable worries of tenants 
as individuals, It is the sense of insecurity rather 
than the fear of having to pay exorbitant rents 
which is the real trouble today. 

Wisdom after the event suggests that the 
Government would have been well advised to 
have made a more gradual, piecemeal approach; 
dealing first, perhaps, with districts where there 
was surplus accommodation, and with accommo- 
dation where there were no sitting tenants; and 
then, when the time came to remove the last of 
the controls, setting up machinery to remedy cases 
of real injustice or hardship. For such cases there 
undoubtedly will be; and, little though any addi- 
tion to administrative and judicial checks and 
balances commends itself, such an added 
safeguard would help to remove the fears of those 
who, through no fault of their own, are faced 
with disturbance and distress they do not deserve 
to suffer. 





Busy Afternoon Intelligence 
YORKSHIRE vy. Mippvesex. Horrocks-Taylor had an 
outstanding game at fly-half, kicking judiciously and 
running strongly —Observer. February 3. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIV. v. ARMY. and the try in 


which Horrocks-Taylor made a break just outside 
. was one of the best things in 
Observer, February 3. 


his own “25,” . 
the match. 
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Bank Rate and Sterling 


Tz renewed loss of gold and dollars from the 
central reserves during January has come ag 
an unpleasant shock. It had been hoped for many 
reasons that the drain would have been reversed, 
Sterling has been strong in the foreign exchange 
markets, and once went over the par value of 
$2.80 for the first time since last summer. Britain 
has been earning record amounts of dollars in 
her trade with North America, and is in satisfac. 
tory balance in her trade with other countries, 
The other sterling countries should have been 
sending to London dollars earned through sales 
of raw materials to America and elsewhere. More- 
over, looking at .the industrial picture in this 
country, there is every sign of a more healthy 
condition than has been noted for many years, 
Activity remains at a high level, and the confi- 
dence of managements has not been shaken by 
recent events. All this is well known, and has 
formed the background against which the sharp 
falls week by week in the Treasury bill rate have 
been interpreted to presage a cut in Bank rate. 


Whether that cut will still take place is now less 
certain. On balance, however, there seems little 
reason why it should not. For the unexpected 
behaviour of the reserves can be explained in two 
ways. First we have had to pay out extra dollars 
for American oil to replace Middle East supplies. 
How much this has cost us so far we have not 
been told. Unofficially, however, it seems to be 
thought that the bill in January was about $30 
million, and may be more this month. But whether 
Bank rate goes down or not will not make any 
difference to this. The second point is that against 
general expectation. foreign traders and their 
bankers, who deliberately tried to avoid holding 
sterling last winter, have still not fully made up 
their minds to restore their sterling balances to 
normal levels. It was expected that they would 
want to wait and see. But it was not thought that 
they would want to wait so long or look so hard. 
One way, perhaps. to convince them that the 
British and sterling area position is much firmer 
than they imagine would be to proclaim it aloud 
by reducing Bank rate. 


At the same time it is to be hoped that we shall 
at last have learned the lesson that, since we are 
operating an international currency, we must have 
adequate reserves to back it. It is a sober thought 
that if we manage to increase the reserves by 
£150 million through running a balance-of-pay- 
ments surplus during the next two years (an 
ambitious target, this), we shall still go into 1959 
with a reserve of only $2,000 million. This is far 
short of what is conventionally accepted as the 
minimum, and indeed lower than the level of the 
reserves which we maintained in 1954. A curious 
school of thought has grown up, however, which 
seems to think that we can offer currency facili- 
ties for three-quarters of the world’s trade with 
practically no backing whatsoever. Others argue 
that we ought not to be financing the world’s 
trade at all. Unfortunately for them we shall have 
to go on doing so whether we like it or not, be- 
cause there is only one international currency, and 
that is sterling. One of the astonishing things to 
emerge out of the turmoils of the last few years is 
that when it comes to the point there is no 
alternative to sterling. We have yet to frame our 
policies to take advantage of that. 
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France, the UN and Africa 


Tue United Nations is becom- 
ing for a good many French- 
men a mysterious and 
malicious bogey whose mortal 
messenger and executant is 
‘Mr. H.” The UN is not only 
the power that condemned the 
Franco-British expedition to 
Port Said, but also which put 
obstacles in the way of the French plans for 
Togoland and this week will have discussed, or 
attempted to discuss, events in the departments of 
France that lie beyond the Mediterranean, namely 
Algeria. The UN is frequently talked of in France 
as if it was something quite different from its con- 
stituent members. A Right-wing poster has declared 
that, thwarted by Khrushchev and mocked by 
Nasser, the UN is seeking to avenge itself at 
France’s expense. To some extent, no doubt, there 
is truth in the idea that the huge box-like building 
at New York contains not only the representatives 
of the member nations and their joint secretariat, 
but also a sort of Frankenstein monster. All 
institutions are like that. The French themselves 
long ago discovered that their prewar Chamber 
of Deputies and postwar National Assembly is 
a thing in itself and not merely a reflection of 
the people’s wishes. 

Hitherto, without any doubt, France has suf- 
fered setbacks at the UN, in part because neither 
her governments nor popular opinion had faced 
the problems implied in obtaining favourable 
votes in the General Assembly. With the Afro- 
Asiatic block and the Soviet vote forming together 
nearly half the total membership, it has become 
essential to France to keep Latin-American 
opinios favourable to her. Last summer the 
French Foreign Minister, M. Christian Pineau, 
called together all France’s diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Latin America to a conference at 
Caracas in order to instruct them as to the 
propaganda they were to conduct on France’s 
behalf and to hear their comments. To judge by 
some newspaper reports the comments of the 
ambassadors and Ministers blew sky-high a good 
deal of the Parisian apologetics. It was a common- 
place of these last to distinguish between Tunisia 
and Morocco, which were in some sense nations, 
and the congeries of Arabic- and Berber-speaking 
tribes that France had welded into the unity of 
Algeria. These, it was stated with some truth, had 
hever in the past formed a nation. The argument 
had two weaknesses. First, a Moslem population 
has never waited to become a nation in order to 
Claim a right to form an independent Moslem 
policy. (What of Pakistan?) Secondly, which of 
the Latin-American republics formed in any sense 
a nation before insurrection against Spain at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century launched 
it upon the road to becoming one? The French 
conception of a nation, indivisible but none the 
less capable of absorbing less evolved communi- 
ties surrounding it, and with its roots in a remote 
past, had so long been the standard conception 
of nationality that Frenchmen were failing to 
Notice that sovereign communities were coming 





By DARSIE GILLIE 

into existence which did not fit this pattern—and 
not only on the American continent. Frenchmen’s 
own advocacy of European Union was in fact 
symptomatic of this. 

The UN may well, as the French have con- 
tended very convincingly, have no legal right to 
intervene in Algeria, for it is certainly, by all 
normal standards, French territory. But frontiers 
have never been absolute barriers, least of all 
between peoples with the same religion and the 
same language. The attempt of the other Moslem 
powers to raise the Algerian question inter- 
nationally at the UN has compelled France to 
defend her position much more realistically than 
she would otherwise have done, not only in the 
capitals of South America, but also before all 
other powers whose vote might be in doubt. The 
Prime Minister himself has received their ambas- 
sadors in succession and may well have found 
himself forced to look at France’s position from 
a new point of view in answering their objections 
to his arguments. 
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France’s policy in Black Africa has also 
undoubtedly been affected by the impact of the 
UN, though it would be difficult to say to what 
degree. Except for the two mandated territories, 
Togoland and the Cameroons, all French West 
Africa (nine provinces) and French Equatorial 
Africa (four provinces) form constitutionally 
part of the indivisible French Republic. They are 
represented in its National Assembly, though 
proportionately in much less strength than the 
departments of Metropolitan France. The pro- 
cess of granting autonomy began with the man- 
dated territory, Togoland, which this year became 
an autonomous republic, with foreign affairs, 
defence and finance reserved to France. By a 
two-thirds majority the population approved this 
new status combined with the termination of the 
trusteeship. 

French opinion was startled to find the United 
Nations Assembly boggling over the last point, 
which would have left France with sole authority 
to decide when responsibility for these three 
important ministries should be transferred either 
to a Togo government or to that of some African 
federation. (It is also conceivable that Togoland 
might enter a reformed French Union.) The 
French Government (represented on this occa- 
sion at New York by the Minister for Overseas 
France, M. Gaston Defferre) abandoned the claim 
to terminate the trusteeship and thus, for the 
first time since Suez, obtained the vote of a motion 
approving French action—at least as far as it 
had gone. 


Paris 


Last week saw the effect of the grant of 
autonomy to Togoland on the African territories 
in which France is sovereign. The Assembly was 
examining M. Defferre’s scheme for enlarging the 
powers of the thirteen provincial assemblies and 
increasing substantially those of the recently 
established councils of government, i.e. executive 
councils, which, as proposed by the government, 
could only act in conjunction with the provincial 
governor who would also on all occasions preside. 
The councils of government were to have three 
nominated, and five elected, members. Immedi- 
ately the African deputies demanded that the 
councils of government should be entirely elected 
as in Togoland, that they should have at their 
head a premier, that they should be responsible to 
the Assembly and that their members should be 
called Ministers. The government has given way 
on every point except the premierships. Constitu- 
tionally, it has correctly pointed out, all executive 
power in the Indivisible Republic must come from 
Paris. It can claim, however, that it has already 
mooted the reform of the relevant articles in 
the constitution so as to make q federal relation 
between Paris and the overseas territories possible. 
It should also be added that under the new statute 
the powers of these thirteen provincial executives 
are very limited in that not only defence and 
external relationships, but internal security, 
justice, higher education and large sectors of 
financial and economic policy will still be the 
responsibility of the Paris government acting 
through the High Commissioners for West and 
Equatorial Africa in Dakar and Brazzaville. 

When full allowance has been made for these 
limitations, an important step forward has been 
taken not only towards local self-government in 
French Black Africa, but also towards a 
remodelling of French constitutional notions. 
Still more important, perhaps, will be the effect 
on French political thinking in a more general 
way. The French gift for general statements, com- 
bined with British gifts for empirical invention, 
combined to give parliamentary democracy its 
extraordinary importance in the world in the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth century. For some years past there has 
been a danger of the French gift being used 
mainly to defend French positions in the world 
and so to lose its power of advocacy for free 
political institutions. Whatever the manifold 
drawbacks of the UN, it is contributing to make 
Frenchmen discuss their political problems not 
only in terms which seem universal, but which 
are so. 
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Portrait of the Week 


THE impression that world 
events have been marking time 
for the past week may be false, 
but it is pretty widespread. Cer- 
tainly the UN has made little 
progress with the Middle East 
crisis, having again chided 
Israel with non-compliance 
with its previous chidings and 
again set its long-suffering 
Secretary-General to confer with both parties and 
report his findings. So far no result has been 
visible. Meanwhile the oil situation has not eased 
much; in fact, nobody seems to know what will 
happen to the supply of fuel oil to British industry 
after March; the clearance of the Canal has been 
slow enough to prompt angry questions in the 
House of Commons; the Irak Petroleum Company 
has paid nearly £5 million in outstanding transit 
dues to the Syrian Government, but the flow of 
oil by that route seems at present no nearer; the 
king of the Yemen has accused the British of 
‘ keeping the Aden Protectorate in the hope of 
finding oil there, but that is the first the general 
public has heard of it; the American Government 
has said apologetically that its appeal to Texan oil 
companies to increase production has not had 
any effect, though there is to be a Senate inquiry 
into the oil situation. 

However, the wooing of King Saud, the second 
largest oil producer, still continues in Washington. 
Apart from ordering a large fleet of Cadillacs in 
Chicago he has succeeded in doubling the size 
of his army, receiving all the arms he needs in 
exchange for a five-year renewal of the agree- 
ment which allows American use of the Dhahran 
airfield. Mr. Eisenhower has publicly rebuked the 
New York authorities for being rude to the King 
as one of his guests, and Senator McCarthy, 
nothing daunted, has started a ‘let’s be rude to 
Tito’ campaign in preparation for that dignitary’s 
coming visit. 

No one seems to have objected to the evidently 
very successful visit of Mr. Duncan Sandys, the 
new British Minister of Defence. He warned us 
on his return not to expect too much, but his 
efforts have evidently produced some American 
weapons and atomic missiles at least, as well as 
some badly needed darns in the Anglo-American 
alliance. American policy in the Middle East is 
still being gingerly expounded by Mr. Dulles, 
though the Crown Prince of Iraq is still puzzled by 
some aspects of it. Some slight embarrassment 
has also been caused by the impertinent ‘anti- 
colonial’ pronouncements of the Mayor of Naha 
in Okinawa who wants the island returned to 
Japan by the American Government. 

The iron curtain has been raised on that annual 
set-piece, the meeting of the Supreme Soviet. The 





King Saud Intelligence 


, 


‘Tue three-year-old Prince Mashhur . . . 
The Times, February 1. 
*, . . 34-year-old son, Prince Manshur .. .” 
Daily Mirror, January 31. 
*, . . his five-years-old son Prince Manshur . . .” 
Daily Telegraph, January 30. 
*, . . his six-year-old son Prince Mashour . . .” 
The Times, January 30. 


arrival shortly beforehand in Moscow of a West- 
German blood specialist to minister to the 
dangerous illness of some unidentified high official 
caused a lot of interest if not anxiety for the 
patient, but since all the Communist Party 
Presidium have appeared on the platform it 
probably does not matter. The four Oxford 
students mewed up in Budapest for spying have 
been released by their captors on the grounds 
of ‘their youth and the fact that they confessed’ 
and have since been captured by the British press. 

Events in Cyprus are rapidly coming to a head. 
One hundred British citizens have now been 
killed there since the emergency began; and the 
Government has reinforced its troops with Com- 
mandos and imposed a day and night curfew on 
young Greek and Turkish men; this, it is said, is 
a precaution against an expected Eoka offensive 
timed to coincide with the approach of the debate 
on Cyprus in the UN. In Ireland Mr. Costello and 
his coalition have resigned and there is to be a 
general election. 
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At home we have either been watching the new 
Government at work or thinking about jazz, Ip 
the first category comes Mr. Butler’s suave appli- 
cation of the guillotine to the Rents Bill, a move 
which has excited the Opposition to lyrical heights 
of indignation, and the Prime Minister’s discard. 
ing of one of Sir Anthony Eden’s mantles, the 
proposed visit to Moscow in the spring; a new 
Forth road bridge has been approved; a Board 
to aid British refugees from Egypt has been set 
up; British advice and encouragement has been 
fluttering anxiously at the elbows of the OBEC 
working party set to thinking about the ‘Little 
Europe’ customs union. Under the second head 
comes the long-awaited and deafeningly heralded 
arrival of rock ’n’ roll king Bill Haley and his 
Comets from the States to be greeted and nearly 
torn apart by their fans. 

Other items of interest include Mr. Jimmy 
Edwards’s brother’s six-day stay on a raft in the 
Mediterranean, during which he was forced to 
live on plankton; the resignation of the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s secretary; and the information pro- 
vided by Sabrina to an enterprising reporter that 
she has taken out bosom insurance against every 
eventuality including fire, frost and theft. 


Chicken Feed 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


HE Sheik of Sheiks has completed his talks 
"Toit our chief magistrate and is putting up 
for a few days at a nice hotel in Virginia. He 
had earlier planned a sightseeing tour of the 
country but abandoned this scheme shortly 
after his arrival in New York, whose mayor 
refused to make him welcome and said, ‘He is 
not the kind of person we want to greet in New 
York City.’ This was a discreditable affair on 


every side. The mayor was playing a cheap bit 
of politics. If he didn’t want to welcome the 
President’s guest, he could have gone off to a 
nice hotel in Virginia himself. The President 
asked the right question when he asked how any- 
one can be expected to conduct diplomacy in a 
democracy. He said we'll never get anywhere 
talking only with people who see things our way 
and that now and then we must deal with slave- 
holders. No one at the President’s news confer- 
ence asked if Mr. Eisenhower would go out to 
National Airport to greet Mao Tse-tung. No 
doubt he would have had to say that Mao Tse- 
tung isn’t our sort of folk. The State Department 
would probably have been equal to the situation, 
though. It has been taking the line that the Sheik 
of Sheiks is practically an abolitionist and that 
there are now only about a thousand slaves in 
his kingdom. For all anyone knows, this is so. 


New York 


The King gave a talk to the United Nations 


General Assembly that seemed, as one New York 
reporter said, to have been cribbed from a 1927 
editorial in the New Republic. 

It is rather a pity that the King won't be doing 
much travelling. He had wanted, it is said, to 
get out to Detroit to discuss certain details about 
the sixty custom-built, jewel-studded, air-con- 
ditioned, armour-plated Cadillacs with gun 


mounts he is ordering from General Motors. But 


General Motors can no doubt arrange to have | 
some executives call on him, and the only real 7 


question is whether this would be a case of the 
mountain going to Mohammed or the other way 
around. As for Saud’s talks with Ike, a wire- 
service report that has a ring of authenticity says 
that ‘both US and Saudi Arabian officials are 
optimistic.’ About what? No one knows for sure. 


It is said that the King explained to the President © 


that he needs $200,000,000 to buy himself twelve 
new army brigades and an air force. Evidently 
Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles favour granting 
this request, not on its merits, one would imagine, 
but as a tolerable rent for our air base at Dhahran. 
It works out at two-thirds of the King’s annual 


income from the oil companies—or, put another \ 


way, a little over a buck for every American. 
Chicken feed, either way. 





Test Match Intelligence 
WHEN England’s innings ended, Tayfield’s figures 
were 8—64.—The Times. 
. . . 8—69.—Daily Telegraph. 
RICHARDSON’s average was 63.20.—Daily Telegraph. 
. . . 52.66.—Yorkshire Post. 


SouTH AFRICA were set to make 190 in... 252 3 


minutes.—Manchester Guardian. 
. . . 250 minutes.—Daily Telegraph. 
. . . just under four hours.—The Times. 
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Westmins!er Commentary 


By lunch-time on Friday two 
Civil Servants, penned in their 
corral behind the Speaker’s 
chair, were playing chess. But 
so, for that matter, was the 
House of Commons, though 
in the latter case it was a 
variety of the royal game 
that Capablanca would have 
found unfamiliar. A_ little 
group of Tory supporters of 
“§ capital punishment had been 
MUU, §=got together to make speeches 
merriiy about hire purchase. The 
sequitur is not quite so non as it looks, for by 
taking up the whole of the five hours allotted to 
the discussion of Private Members’ Bills with 
Lieut.Colonel Schofield’s Advertisements (Hire 
Purchase) Bill, they could prevent any discussion 
of Miss Alice Bacon’s Death Penalty (Abolition) 
Bill (née Mr. Sydney Silverman's ditto), which 
was next in the queue. 

Now the art of the filibuster is not so highly 
developed here as it is in the United States, chiefly 
because the more rigid procedure of the House 
of Commons usually rules it out. And it is not, 
admittedly, easy to work up at short notice a 
passionate interest in a Bill concerned with the 
advertising of hire-purchase transactions. But it 
should surely not have been beyond the ability of 
the Whips to organise their little outing in a 
manner less obvious, less improper and less dull. 
The principal filibusterer, for instance, was a Mr. 
Page, who sits for Crosby, wherever that might be. 
Mr. Page is a tall, thin, bald man with a short, 
thin, bald voice, and his only previous claim to 
distinction was that he wrote a letter to The Times 
when Sir Edwin Herbert reported that the Egyp- 
tian casualties at Port Said were greater than had 
first been supposed, saying that he was relieved 
to hear it. (‘It probably sounds bloodthirsty, but 
.. ') Mr. Page spoke for a little under seventy 
minutes, and could well have said all he had to 
say in seven. Moreover, he sounds no more like 
Demosthenes than he looks like Adonis. Are there 
no Hangers who could have kept the House 
amused as they filibustered? The Tories would 
do well to look across the floor for guidance to 
Mr Leslie Hale, who never fails to entertain, 
however far he may occasionally stray from the 
point. 

Mr. Page was not the only one. There was 
Mrs. McLaughlin. There was Mr. John Eden, a 
slim. young blond rather too forgetful. when 
answering an interjection, of his manners. And 
worst of all was Mr. Erroll, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, who sat in his 
Place from eleven o'clock until three without 
seeking to intervene, and then read a speech so 
irrelevant that the Speaker had to call him to 
order and ask him to get to the point—whereat 
poor Mr. Erroll turned over three pages together 
and was lost at once. (Mr. Erroll, as a matter of 





fact, will have to set his alarm-clock an hour - 


earlier if he is to get on. When he referred by 
name to Sir Wavell Wakefield. and was gently 
informed by the Deputy Speaker that it was cus- 
tomary for members to refer to one another by 
constituency. Mr. Erroll, with a puzzled air, said 





. that he thought it was all right to name a member 


after his decease, to which Sir Charles drily re- 
torted that the last time he had seen Sir Wavell 
Wakefield that gentleman had appeared to be 
alive and kicking.) 

At three o'clock Mr. Royle, obviously near 
tears, moved the closure. But the Speaker would 
not accept it, the debate wound on until business 
for the day finished at four o'clock, and Mr. 
Martin Redmayne wiggled his ample bottom up 
and down the green leather of the Government 
front bench and ticked off the names of his little 
band of filibusterers on a list—a practice which 
I respectfully suggest he might abandon, particu- 
larly when I am sitting directly above him in the 
Press Gallery. Ironically enough, a scrutiny of the 
division list reveals that there was an abolitionist 
majority present in the House. 

On Monday it was Labour’s turn to filibuster. 
With Mr. Butler's hand on the lever of the guillo- 
tine, and the head of the Rent Bill nicely adjusted 
on the block, a fine show of indignation was put 
on by the Opposition in the hope of staying 
execution. Scottish members were much in evi- 
dence, demanding a separate Bill for Caledonia, 
or at least separate consideration of the clauses 
concerning her. On and on they went: Mr. Fraser, 
Mr. Hoy, Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Ross—parading 
what Mr. Osborne called a feeling of ‘farcical, 
synthetic shock.’ For a whole day—a whole 
Parliamentary day, that is—the noise of battle 
rolled, and at the end of it everybody was back 
where he started, only several hours worse off. 


167 


Not a great deal more genuine was much of 
the heat during Tuesday’s debate on the supple- 
mentary estimate required to pay for a tiny frac- 
tion of what the Suez disaster cost the country. 
Mr. Hare opened for the Government and re- 
called the sergeant-major’s retort to any man 
who claimed that he had in fact shaved despite 
the suspiciously furry condition of his chin: 
‘Stand closer to your razor next time.’ Mr. Hare 
will have to stand closer to his brief next time; 
if he repeats this kind of performance too often 
the reprieve which he rather surprisingly got when 
Mr. Macmillan took office will be withdrawn, and 
the Hare will follow the Head. 

Only Mr. Strachey, whose suave manner dis- 
guised the fact that he was out of order from 
beginning to end, got much credit from this 
debate. Mr. George Brown, winding up for the 
Opposition, shouted till the roof rattled, but 
failed to impress. And Mr. Julian Amery, from 
whom great things were clearly expected, particu- 
larly from his wife and mother up in the Ladies’ 
Gallery, and his father-in-law beside him on the 
front bench, was woefully deficient. His Cherry- 
Blossomed hair reflecting all the lights in the 
House, and his voice tortured to produce vowels 
that never were by sea or land (‘foive’ for ‘five, 
‘airction’ for ‘action, ‘consyerned’ for ‘con- 
cerned’), he stumbled from point to point, leaving 
out the difficult ones and presenting a chipped- 
looking lance to the others. Enthusiasm on his 
own side waned audibly as he spoke, and when 
he sat down the cheer was so short it might be 
more appropriately described as a bark. And 
Capt. Waterhouse looked stonily down, as David 
looked at Absalom, and for much the same 
reason. Ichabod! Ichabod! TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


ALTHOUGH I WAS inclined to share 
his feelings, I was rather surprised 
_ that Dr. Tuthill, father of one of 
* the students waylaid in Hungary, 
should, while they were still under 
arrest, have expressed ‘some sym- 
pathy with the Hungarian authen- 
ties.’ Dr. Tuthill went on to say that 
‘as a gesture of political unpartiality 

. I shall give the fees offered me 
for publication of his photograph 9 
the Christian Action Fund to help the accused in 
South Africa.’ I see that after their release he was 
to be found in the corridors of our Embassy 
acting as middleman for the sale of their stories. 
‘You can have the two Lord boys for 250. he 
told the News Chronicle reporter. Whether or 
not he made any further gestures of political 
impartiality I do not know. In spite of the news- 
papers’ scramble for exclusive rights there has 
been little disposition to make heroes of the four 
—in my view, rightly so. Having disregarded the 
advice of friends in Oxford and elsewhere that 
a visit in January was worse than useless, and 
having cast a shadow on the work of earlier 
rescuers, they cannot expect much sympathy. And 
what must be gnawing at a number of consciences 
is the fact that one of them was carrying names, 
addresses, and messages to friends and relatives of 
those who had escaped or fought in the risings in 





November; these people will be lucky if they do 
not face a firing squad in consequence. 
¢€ * . 

1 MET the other day an American friend of mine 
who was complaining of the lack of knowledge 
even educated people in this country display in 
matters concerning American culture. American 
literature, he said, is not taught in British univer- 
sities There is no attempt to convey to British 
students the great cultural debates that have 
formed American civilisation, and the price of 
American books in this country is such that there 
is little opportunity for them to learn for them- 
selves. I was forced to agree. The lack of chairs 
of American literature is a scandal, and the fact 
that American paper-backed classics like Anchor 
books or Meridian books are almost invariably 
sold out in the few London bookshops where 
they appear—especially those of them dealing 
with American history or culture—does indicate 
that our deficiencies are due to want of oppor- 
tunity rather than to lack of interest. I think that 
the energies of those of us who value Anglo- 
American contacts could be very usefully 
employed in agitating for the foundation of a 
chair of American literature at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. and the name“of a suitable candidate for 
it would not be far to seek. Those of us who met 
Professor Lionel Trilling during his recent visit 
to this country would very much like to see him 


explaining America to us. As the author of what 
I take to be the best single essay on American 
literature (the one on Huckleberry Finn in Thz 
Liberal Imagination) he is singularly well 
qualified. 
* * + 
SINCE THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION has 
obviously decided to give King Saud the whole 
treatment, I wonder whether the protocol men 
of the Department of State have gone back to 
the first reception of a Moslem mission. In the 
winter of 1805-06, Washington entertained a 
special ambassador from Tripoli, sent after the 
war between Tripoli and the United States to 
take up the matter of anti-piracy insurance. The 
Ambassador, like King Saud, was given the full 
treatment, but one item of hospitality was lack- 
ing. He wanted a concubine. Mr. Secretary 
Madison saw the point and provided ‘Georgia 
a Greek’ who was duly charged up to the State 
Department funds, apparently on the principle 
enunciated a few months later by Mr. Madison, 
that ‘appropriations to foreign intercourse .. . 
are terms of great latitude. The Ambassador 
reciprocated by presenting the United States with 
a stallion for stud, a gift duly appreciated by the 
horse-loving President, Mr. Jefferson. One 
naturally wonders what are the equivalents pro- 
vided for the great democratic monarch now 
being welcomed to Washington by Mr. Dulles 
and Aramco. My guess would be Cadillacs, yes; 
concubines, no. 
* + * 
IT WAS POINTED out in these columns last week 
how embarrassing it would be for the Commons 
if they ever had to send a journalist to the Tower, 
since if he did not apologise there would be no 
means of getting him out again without consider- 
able loss of face. There would be such means, 
however, if the journalist were a foreigner. For 
the Commons to imprison a man for contempt 
would be a breach of the European Convention on 
Human Rights (the House plainly not being an 
‘impartial and independent tribunal’), and if the 
journalist concerned persuaded his Government 
to take up the case the Commons would be com- 
pelled to release him, unless of course they were 
prepared to be in contempt of the Convention. 
* + * 
READING WHAT their Lordships said about the 
Shops Bill when they debated it last November, 
Leslie Adrian came across one of Hansard’s rare 
misprints: a specimen, I think, worth preserving. 
‘It comes in the report of Lord Mancroft’s 
speech: ‘Those of your Lordships who remember 
H. G. Wells’ novel Kips will recall that it contains 
a vivid picture of what those conditions formerly 
were.” 
Ah, those old kips. . 
. * . 

1 AM TOLD that the American Embassy in Amman, 
having received many petitions from all over 
Jordan protesting against the Eisenhower plan, 
sent copies of it to some of the signatories just in 
case they had omitted to read it before signing 
the petition. One of these elicited the following 
reply from a villager on the West Bank: ‘I have 
received your letter and have read the doctrine. 
I find it good. It would be better still if I myself 
could be included in their aid programme because 
I do need the help.’ 

PHAROS 
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MPs versus Parliament 


By LORD ALTRINCHAM 


EFORE the First World War it could be 
Boccaimes that the British political system was 
one of Parliamentary government. This is no 
longer true. In so far as Parliament now has 
any serious importance as a determinant of 
events, its work consists in implementing the 
will of party caucuses. A Parliamentary election 
has become a trial of strength, not between rival 
candidates, but between two party machines. 
The candidates count for practically nothing in 
themselves, and the one who is elected will count 
for nothing at Westminster unless he is sub- 
servient to the men in power, or can catch the 
ear of those rabid partisans in the constituencies 
who sustain the men in power. The caucus has 
assumed much of the authority which Parlia- 
ment wrested from the Stuart Kings three cen- 
turies ago, and while those who have the 
temperament of a Strafford or a Cromwell can 
still prevail, there is little hope for the modern 
equivalents of Hyde and Falkland. 





But the newest despotism is in one respect 
even more odious than the old; it is masked 
by hypocrisy and is accompanied by sickening 
claptrap about the dignity of Parliament and the 
rights of its Members. Thus there has recently 
been a great fuss about some fairly trivial 
remarks which have appeared in the press about 
supplementary petrol, and the editor of a Sunday 
newspaper has been made to apologise at the 
bar of the House of Commons for bringing MPs 
into contempt with the public. But how could 
anything that appeared in print be expected to 
make MPs more contemptible than they have 
already made themselves, by their behaviour in 
recent years? Privilege of Parliament is being 
threatened not from without, but from within. 
No one can feel much reverence for a body 
which is supposed to consist of sovereign legis- 
lators, speaking and voting according to con- 
science, but which appears to consist in the main 
of tedious nonentities, whose only function is 
to toe the party line. 

With all this in mind, it is a useful though 
depressing exercise to read a shrewd, honest, 
gossipy account of British politics in the second 
quarter of the twentieth century.* It would ill 
become the chief reporter of the Press Associa- 
tion to eschew the time-honoured idiom of 
political journalese. And Mr. Booth does not dis- 
appoint us; he gives us the full treatment. Pro- 


* British Hustines, 1924-50. By Arthur H. Booth. 
(Muller, 21s.) 


gress is on the march, haunting questions come 
echoing down the years, gigantic crashes loom, 
clocks near midnight, responsive chords are 
struck in millions of hearts, bagpipes wail as an 
eerie curtain-call, and the world lurches on, 
bound for the vortex. But such phrases are not 
objectionable, when their provenance is known, 
They are like old Fleet Street acquaintances, who 
can be greeted with a cheerful wave as one goes 
about one’s business. They make no impact upon 
the emotions, but their absence might cause one 
a little mild regret. 

The story which Mr. Booth tells is well told 
and his judgements, commendably free from 
party bias, are on the whole convincing. He gives 
praise where it is due, but his general view of 
British politicians and their motives could hardly 
be more sceptical. In his introduction he writes: 
‘,.. I am not a member of any party, but I 
must confess that in moments of despair I am 
often attracted to the anarchists, who are at least 
neutral in the sense that they are opposed to all 
forms of government.’ These are ominous words. 

In many countries politicians are assumed to 
be rather low-grade specimens of humanity. ‘Ils 
sont tous des cochons,’ was how one Frenchman 
before the war described his nation’s elected 
representatives, and his attitude was, and is, very 
widely shared. Now the same attitude is becoming 
apparent in this country, and here too the use 
of animal metaphor is strongly favoured. MPs 
have been likened to sheep, but if sheep could 
claim benefit of privilege they would surely exact 
an apology for this gross injustice to their kind. 
By and large they show much more independence 
than Members of a modern House of Commons. 
The nearest analogy from the farmyard would 
seem to be that of chickens maintained on the 
battery system. These unfortunate creatures are 
confined in a narrow space, their sole purpose 
in life is to lay eggs, and if they prove unsatis- 
factory layers their necks are wrung. For ‘eggs’ 
read ‘votes,’ and the analogy is complete. 

During the Suez crisis the degeneration of 
Parliament was exposed as never before. Here 
was an issue which divided the nation, but not 
on party lines. Many Socialists were for the 
Eden Cabinet’s policy; many Tories were against 
it. Yet in Parliament the voting on both sides 
was strictly partisan; only a tiny handful of 
rebels had the courage to defy their party Whips. 
No wonder the general public has lost interest 
in what individual MPs have to say. They behave 
like stooges, so they cannot be surprised that they 
are treated as stooges. 

What do they say in defence of their conduct? 
One familiar argument is that an MP is governed 
by his party's election programme. The ‘doctrine 
of the mandate’ is invoked as a means of justify- 
ing the most abject moral cowardice. In fact no 
such doctrine is known to our Constitution, and 
it is only valid in the sense that a candidate should 
feel himself bound, as a matter of common 
honesty, by what he puts forward in an election 
campaign. If he changes his mind he should, 
in fairness to the electors, resign and fight again. 
But he is under no constitutional obligation to 
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do so. Besides, some of the most important , 
matters which arise during the life-time of a 
Parliament dre not foreseen when party election 
programmes are being drawn up; so they could 


not in the nature of things be covered by the ~ 


doctrine of the mandate, even if such a doctrine 
existed. On matters of this kind, where should 
the loyalty of an MP lie—to his party or to his 
country? The answer is surely obvious. 

Another excuse (which rather contradicts the 
first) is that MPs are full of rebellious zeal— 
in the privacy of the committee room. Stirring 
tales of David-and-Goliath encounters behind the 
scenes are produced in extenuation of the limp- 
ness and servility which_are all the public sees. 
If it is true that back-benchers are prepared 
to destroy the Bills which Ministers present to 
them in committee, it cannot also be true that 
they feel bound by the electoral mandate, because 
usually such Bills represent the ‘will’ of the 
people as expressed at the previous election. But 
in any case the Government turns so many details 
of legislation into issues of confidence that the 
scope for resistance to its measures is very limited. 
On the floor of the House the Whips have it all 
their own way. And if, on some rare occasion 
(and through a miscalculation) the Government 
allows a free vote, there is no guarantee that the 
verdict of the House will be accepted. The hours 
of Parliamentary time which have been wasted on 
the Homicide Bill are a melancholy comment on 
the state to which the House of Commons has 
been reduced. 

The tragedy of the present situation is that 
governments stake their survival on points which 
should be left to the discretion of the House; 
that this monstrous derogation from the rights 
and duties of Parliament is allowed to go almost 
unchallenged; and that the very few MPs who 
rebel are no longer supported by their con- 
stituency associations. Today the party bosses, 
with the assistance of party extremists or 
activists, can make mincemeat of any MP who 
deviates towards the centre. Only the ‘lunatic 
fringe’ rebel, on the Left or the Right, is 
tolerated. And the unforgivable, inconceivable 
offence is to vote in such a way as to let the 
other side in. Even the killing of innocent people 
(including British troops), the deception of 
friends, the sullying of national honour, and the 
loss of vast material interests, are preferable to 
the return of a Labour Government. This is 
party fanaticism on an unheard-of scale—and it 
isa mortal threat to Parliament. 


Mr. Booth quotes the well-known remark of 
the late Lord Baldwin, apropos Conservatives in 
the 1919 Parliament: ‘They are a lot of hard- 
faced men who look as though they have done 
very well out of the war.’ Surveying the present 
Conservative front bench he might observe there 
several hard-faced men, and not a few deceptively 
soft-faced men, who have done very well out of 
the armed conflict. If Tory MPs had any sense 
of fitness they would evict these men forthwith, 
Whatever the immediate consequences in terms 
of party advantage. By so doing they would be 
showing the world that the British Parliament 
is not just an extension of Abbey House or 
Transport House, and that its Members have 
minds and principles of their own. If this is not 
demonstrated fairly soon we can can say good- 
bye to Parliamentary government. 
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Out of the East and the Way Back 


By 


WHEN Sir John Glubb was dismissed from his 
command in Jordan he warned our countrymen 
that Asia (and the same holds good in Africa) 
is taking her revenge upon Great Britain not for 
any misrule but because we have arrogated to 
ourselves the airs of a superior race—I had almost 
written Herrenvolk. By a coincidence that 
very day a Chinese trade union leader in Singa- 
pore told this writer that Britain was losing her 
possessions simply through the bad manners of 
Europeans (not all Europeans) overseas. 

He did not need to tell me. I feel I have been 
particularly privileged to appreciate the Asian 
point of view and see the weaknesses of 
colonialism from an unusual angle which has 
happily also disclosed a way in which we can win 
back, as individuals, what as a nation we have 
lost. 

After I had been working for a year on an 
English-language newspaper in Singapore and 
having automatically joined the local Union of 
Journalists (at that time a small body almost 
entirely Asian) I was asked to my amazement if 
I would stand for the presidency. My role as a 
trade unionist had been passive all my life. My 
politics are about as far removed from those 
professed by most trade union spokesmen as they 
could be. My opponents were an Indian Socialist, 
a commentator on an. Asian-owned newspaper, 
and a Malay nationalist, a leader-writer on a 
Malay-language daily. He had, I do not know 
how justly, been detained under the emergency 
regulations of the colony for suspected Com- 
munist sympathies. The election was by ballot. 
I was returned by a majority of one vote. I 
agreed to assume the rather unfamiliar role, 
affirming that I intended to keep the union free 
of politics, a remark that had a mixed reception. 

But the anticipated difficulties never in fact 
materialised. When at our first executive I sug- 
gested with all humility that the churlish treat- 
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ment of two Indian reporters by RAF police, the 
lack of air-conditioning in one office and the aim 
of a three weeks’ annual holiday were more 
immediate than an academic pronouncement on 
the evils of colonialism, my colleagues were 
unanimously in agreement. From that day we 
never looked back. With the unfaltering loyalty 
of both my opponents, and the willing guidance 
of the re-elected secretary, a Singapore Eurasian, 
we increased our membership tenfold, established 
a strong union that ranged in membership from 
the South-East Asia correspondents of organs 
like the New York Times and the Daily 
Telegraph to the lowest-paid Indian and 
Ceylonese working journalists on vernacular 
papers in the colony, and, incidentally, trebled 
our bank balance. I believe we also accorded a 
feeling of greater respect for and self-respect 
among Asian journalists. We certainly did 
improve working conditions and racial under- 
standing all round. It is worth noting that at the 
end we had 200 members from Chinese- 
language papers mainly of alleged Left-wing 
proclivities. I could not wish for more loyal 
colleagues. 

At the end of my year’s term I was re-elected 
and our assistant secretary, a young Canadian, 
one of two other European executives, was voted 
back with acclamation. 

Yet I feel quite convinced that of the 
300 members of this union the one who 
most benefited from those two years of its work 
was the President. Overnight I had become an 
Asian labour leader. As such I was unquestion- 
ingly accepted not only among all the other trade 
unionists in Singapore, whose gatherings I 
attended sometimes as guest speaker, some- 
times as fraternal delegate, but also in nationalist 
and Labour circles in Indonesia, Siam, Hong 
Kong and Japan. And yet politically I am not 
Labour. That I chanced to be an Englishman was 
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never considered in any way remarkable. I was 
accepted along with the rest, and so it struck me 
that other Englishmen would be accepted just 
as readily as soon as they shed what was at best 
a paternal, for a fraternal, approach. And so 
indeed it happened. One by one young English- 
men came to detach themselves from the rather 
dreary, stuffy isolation of expatriate existence in 
Singapore to work with Asians in various 
fields of social, cultural and political activity till 
the paradoxical occasion when the election of a 
first President for the Singapore Labour League 
of Youth resolved itself into a contest between 
two English members of the Young Conserva- 
tives. It is melancholy to reflect that the influence 
of their employers was brought to bear (both 
worked for British firms) to make them withdraw 
from active work and now they have been 
replaced by Asians. 

Against this, on the credit side, stands the 
undoubted fact that Asians are not only willing 
but anxious to welcome expatriate British who 
appreciate their problems and identify themselves 
with their very reasonable social and economic 
aspirations. There are a surprising number of 
young Englishmen out East today who are 
extremely eager to do so. 

When I suggested at a Hong Kong rotary lunch 
(to my embarrassment I was acclaimed by Asian 
and European employers as the first representa- 
tive of Labour to address the gathering) that 
young Englishmen should go down to the 
roughest, reddest quarter of Wanchai and pit 
their influence against the Communists for the 
leadership of Chinese youth, there was a positive 
ovation. I do not know how genuine it was. For 
next day two young English employees of com- 
mercial firms came up separately and said, ‘I’d 
love to and I know that I could bring it off, but 
my boss would have a fit.’ 

For the remaining two years of my term in 
Asia I strove, emboldened by experience in 
Singapore and the Federation, to see how far I, 
as a European, could penetrate into the councils 
and the confidence of Indians, Malaysians and 
Chinese. I never reached the limit. Nor did my 
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English friends who felt as I do. We were not 
only received by the resettled villagers of one 
Chinese community in Johore considered dan- 
gerously red, but given a generous hospitality for 
which all payment was refused as well as a full 
and frank account of every cause for resentment. 
When I decided to visit Java where, according 
to my European informants, all forms of xeno- 
phobia against the white man, all the chicane 











and arrogance of office form an obstacle impos- 
sible to overcome, I was granted a visa in five 
minutes when the Consul learned it was my birth- 
day. My bags were never opened by the customs 
at Djakarta. I travelled by train, cross-country 
bus and in taxis shared with Indonesians, not 
only without let or hindrance as my passport 
exacted, but overwhelmed with a degree of 
generosity and kindliness that made me feel | 
was regarded as a sort of mascot. It may be that 
the elementary courtesy of speaking to my hosts 
in their own language had something to do with 
smoothing out difficulties and the avoidance of 
those trivial misunderstandings that fray tempers 
on both sides in a torrid climate. 

In all sincerity | disclaim any special virtue. 
As I have said, the same treatment was forth- 
coming immediately for many of my countrymen 
who used the same approach. 

So when at last | boarded a slow boat, not 
from China but from Japan, San Francisco 
bound, with ample time to reflect at sea on the 
Pacific, it was borne on me forcefully that for us 
in Asia, and from what I have learnt also in 
Africa (though there it is more complicated 
because of the poor-white element) the problem is 
not to get out, as Left-wing critics urge, but to get 
in, as our forefathers did; to get in among these 
peoples; to live as they live; to try to speak the 
same language (which many expatriates never 
attempt even in the literal sense); to treat the 
Asian revolution as every revolution should be 
treated by an intelligent, privileged caste—by 
leading it. And we can be leaders in the new 
Asia once we shed the vain ambition to be its 
rulers once again. 

Unhappily that opportunity, the greatest per- 
haps in our imperial history, is being criminally 
ignored both by commercial and by official inter- 
ests. In fact the Englishman in Asia is positively 
discouraged by his superiors from making contacts 
among Asians, unless, of course, there is money 
to be made from them. Nothing that happened 
at Shanghai or Abadan has shifted the expatriate 
bulk at managerial or brigade level from its 
obscurantist and ill-mannered attitude, and it is 
too much to expect that our experience in Egypt 
will bring a new enlightenment. It is probably 
inevitable that the run of British overseas 
should build a miniature Surbiton or Aldershot 
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wherever they may wander, although there are 
better Surbitons and Aldershots at home. The 
criminality lies in forcing the more enlightened 
of the community to conform by every form of 
economic and disciplinary pressure. On many 
wanderings in Singapore’s South Chinatown 
with Service men of all ranks, | often asked what 
sections of the town were not out of bounds for 
troops. My companions always told me that they 
did not know and that they cared less; but they 
could only be certain of the NAAFI and the 
Union Jack Club (European clubs bar other 
ranks as rigorously as they bar Asians) where 
they were sick to death of meeting other Service 
men. But I think it safe to assert that any part 
of Singapore or any other town in Asia with a 
British garrison, where the men could learn some- 


thing of the country and its customs, is out of 


bounds for troops. 

The young civilian is little better off. One told 
me, “We are subjected to lectures on manners 
from people who have got none.’ The youthful 
newcomer is cajoled into a club with a colour 
bar, a sure method of antagonising Asians. In 
Singapore he is often actively discouraged from 
learning Chinese, the language of 80 per cent. 
of the people, mainly because that is beyond the 
powers of most of his seniors. 

And so, a Singaporean Left-wing nationalist, 
whose family have lived there for a century, 
summed it up to me in these words: ‘Young 
Englishmen come out, and very decent fellows 
most of them-are. Then the colonial system gets 
to work; and either they get corrupted or they 
get out.’ 


That cannot be quite true. There must be an 
amazing leaven of courageous Englishmen who 
stay and fight it out or else as individuals we 
would not be as well liked as we often are. But 
these British patriots must fight a system, a 
system outdated since the Asian found his self- 
respect on the battlefields of Malaya, Korea and 
Indo-China. To hold what we still have, to win 
back what we have lost, requires a revolution as 
great as any in Asia, a revolution in expatriate 
thinking. Three steps taken at once would save 
several British territories and many lives. 


All British going overseas should be compelled 
to learn the language of the country. Officers and 
those in government service should be prohibited 
from joining any club that bars Asian guests. 
And, above all, Englishmen and, more still, 
English women should be made to pass through 
a course of good manners in dealings with Asians 
and Africans before leaving the United Kingdom. 
There are also other possibilities. | found in 
Singapore that the Englishman who gets better 
working conditions for his Asian colleague does 
more to offset propaganda against colonialist 
exploitation than all our over-weighted informa- 
tion services. So Europeans might profitably 
interest themselves in the economic and social 
problems of the Asian, on the indivijlual level, 
through the trade union movement and otherwise. 

Last and most vital, British overseas might 
reflect on the remark of General Dean, US, made 
after his capture by the North Koreans. ‘Every 
man who uses the term Gook would, if I had my 
way, be dismissed the Service with ignominy.’ 
Had that course been adopted in North Africa, 
substituting the word Wog for Gook, we might 
well be in Suez and Port Said today. 
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Oxford Roads 


By ROBERT BLAKE 


ue Oxford road question has by now made 
ove observers slightly giddy. The successive 
and contradictory interventions of Mr. Sandys; 
the procedural manceuvres of the Warden of All 
Souls; the votes in Congregation and the City 
Council; letters from angry young dons in 
Wadham College; fulminations in Christ Church 
and Merton; Mr. Harrod’s tunnel; the intricacies 
of the Town and Country Planning Act of 1947: 
it is all very muddling to anyone not actively 
engaged in the struggle. And now a further 
development is’ imminent: on Wednesday next, 
February 13, the House of Lords will debate a 
proposal by Lord Beveridge that’ the Govern- 
ment should set up a Royal Commission to con- 
sider the whole question of Oxford planning. 








The position at present is that what Mr. 
Osbert Lancaster calls the ‘Sandys Boulevard’ 
holds the day. Having strangled his_ original 
brainchild, the ‘Lamb and Flag road,’ shortly 
after birth, Mr. Sandys has informed the City 
Council that the Government favours the closing 
of Magdalen Bridge and the construction of a 
toad crossing Christ Church Meadow immedi- 
ately south of the Broad Walk. This announce- 
ment caused consternation in the University and 
among the general public. The extent of City 
Opposition is difficult to determine. It is certainly 
substantial, but the City Planning Committee 
has assumed that the Minister's letter was a direc- 
tive or order under the Act, which they had no 
option but to obey, and the appointment of Dr. 
Sharpe, the original author of the Sandys 
Boulevard, as their planning consultant is an 
ominous indication of the kind of plan which 
they are likely to produce. The Ministry made 
no attempt to correct this misconception and 
it is only belatedly and recently that they have 
admitted in reply to legal proceedings by Christ 
Church that the letter was not an order and that 
the Council is under no legal obligation to 
implement the Sandys plan. This is a fine 
example of trying to have it both ways, for the 
City is now a long way committed towards 
acquiescence in the Sandys Boulevard. At the 
same time the Ministry escapes the possible legal 
Objection that the letter, if interpreted as an 
Order, would be ultra vires. Christ Church has 
how withdrawn its case, for the remaining 
point to be contested—viz. that Mr. Sandys had 
foreclosed his mind to the consideration of 





objections to his road by authorising this letter— 
falls to the ground now that a new Minister is 
in office. 

In general, of course, the change of Minister 
is most welcome. No one doubts that Mr. Henry 
Brooke will do all in his power to consider the 
whole matter afresh, and give a fair hearing to 
objectors. Nevertheless it is idle to deny that there 
may well be practical limits to what he can do. 
The Sandys Boulevard is said to have had the 
backing of the late Cabinet. Theoretically we 
have a new Cabinet and a new Minister, but the 
old Minister is still there with enhanced power 
and importance, and the new administration is 
not likely to reverse at all readily, at the instance 
of a newcomer to the Cabinet, a decision to 
which most of its members were willing or unwill- 
ing parties. Legally Mr. Brooke has a free hand, 
in practice it may not be so easy to undo the 
damage. 

The case for a Royal Commission rests partly 
on this very difficulty. It is widely felt—and not 
only in Christ Church—that the case against a 
Meadow Road and in favour of an alternative 
solution has never been properly heard, and that 
after the Government's action it never can be. 
The truth is that Mr. Sandys became convinced 
at a very early stage that the closing of Magdalen 
Bridge was indispensable. It followed from this 
idée fixe that some sort of alternative road as 
close as possible to the High was essential. It 
followed, too, that he never really gave serious 
attention to the other broad line of approach to 
the problem—a solution backed by far more 
reputable and substantial opinion. This was to 
complete the outer by-passes, the Cowley shop- 
ping centre, and—most important of all—build 


& City and 


: By JOHN 


LEVEDON is to Bristol what Eastbourne is 
cS London, a mid-Victorian seaside town, 
with bowery walks and a pier and circulating 
library. In the old church on its sea-girt, Celtic- 
looking promontory, the bones of Tennyson's 
beloved Hallam lie: 

There twice a day the Severn fills; 
The salt sea-water passes by, 
And hushes half the babbling Wye, 
And makes a silence in the hills. 
| learn with dismay that there is a plot to destroy 
Clevedon’s Clocktower so as to make the traffic 
move faster. It is unique among clocktowers, or 
indeed among any buildings anywhere, in being 
decorated with ‘Elton Ware.’ The Elton family, 
who own the old manor house, Clevedon Court, 
and whose wise landlordism has preserved the 
secluded tree-shaded and sedate character of the 
town, befriended Coleridge, Southey and Words- 
worth, and produced its own considerable poet, 
Sir Charles Abraham Elton, born 1778, the sixth 
baronet. The eighth baronet, Sir Edmund Elton 
(1846-1920), an amazingly skilful potter, thought 
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certain link roads between suburbs and neigh- 
bourhoods of Oxford, eg. a road _ linking 
Marston with North Oxford, and another run- 
ning south of the Isis linking Iffley and Cowley 
with South Oxford and ultimately the station. 
Such a solution would do far less damage— 
indeed scarcely any—to Oxford's beauties, but, 
of course, it could hardly be combined with the 
total closing of Magdalen Bridge to all traffic. 

Mr. Sandys never even attempted to obtain 
proper traffic statistics to establish exactly where 
the so-called ‘internal’ Oxford iraffic is really 
going. It is difficult to avoid the impression that 
he was quite determined from the start to over- 
ride city and university opinion, of which only 
a small but noisy minority wanted to close the 
Bridge. His attitude to the various delegations 
which went to see him was reminiscent of 
Macaulay's to the Quakers who came to protest 
at a gross error in his History about William 
Penn. Alas, the Quakers never got in a word: 
Macaulay talked all the while. Certainly there 
appear to have been few flashes of silence from 
Mr. Sandys. The whole affair has been a classic 
instance of the Gentlemen at Whitehall knowing 
best. 

The story of Oxford road planning is a case 
history of the defects in our planning legislation. 
Under this nothing ever happens until the local 
authority puts forward a concrete plan, to which 
objectors can state a case at a public inquiry. 
If the Minister rejects the plan, another one can 
be put forward, and so on apparently for ever. 
But at no stage is there a detached, impartial 
investigation into the merits of a number of plans 
submitted simultaneously, and this is surely what 
is needed for Oxford. A Royal Commission is 
about the only body which can do this now, and 
satisfy the various parties that their case really 
has been heard. Is it too much to hope that a 
Government pledged to make a fresh start on 
so many matters will agree? 


Suburban 
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of himselfvas the Chinese answer to William de 
Morgan. The Clocktower has pillars of ‘Elton 
Ware’ and is decorated with panels of the same 
material representing fruit, birds and flowers. One 
of the clock faces shows Old Time in a jewelled 
cope like an archbishop, also in ‘Elton Ware.’ 
The present baronet, Sir Arthur Elton, a bearded 
Viking, is well known as a pioneer of documen- 
tary films. 


BARONETS FOR HIRE 


When one thinks of the industrious and 
talented Eltons, one wonders why baronets are 
generally supposed to be wicked and to go to 
seed quicker even than Irish peers of the Act of 
Union. There must be some foundation for their 
being the usual villains in melodrama. Certainly 
they supply their own drama. I knew of an Irish 
baronet, whose descendant now lives in British 
Columbia, who discovered in 1910 that his first 
footman was a baronet. This so pleased him that 
he advertised in the Jrish Times and Cork 
Examiner for another baronet to come as second 
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footman. He secured one. | will only supply 
names on receipt of a stamped postcard and if 
‘my lawyer says it is safe. 


LONDON LIBERATED 


Who, the use of his limbs, eyes and nose still 
with him, can help noticing how much nicer 
England has become since petrol rationing? 
London is no longer a place of frustration, the 
smells of wet earth after rain and even the stable 
smells of Edwardian days have returned. One 
can appreciate once again the width of streets 
and the bases of buildings unobstructed by motor- 
cars. Even Oxford, which was one huge car park, 
is now able to show again some of its ancient 
glory. 


AESTHETES’ GOTHICK 

Now that I am become a fan of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, I naturally could not keep away from 
Patience at the Prince’s Theatre last week, when 
new sets and dresses were employed for this 
satire on the esthetic movement, first produced 
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in 1881. Though the acting and singing were 
splendid, I was disappointed by the scenery. This 
consisted of Bunthorne’s Castle got up as a 
slightly sophisticated version of Strawberry Hill 
Gothick. This was quite the wrong sort of setting 
for the esthetic ladies and Bunthorne and 
Algernon, all of whom would have despised and 
detested 1840 Gothick. The background should 
have been Burne-Jones and the dresses Walter 
Crane, and the sunflowers as big as umbrellas, 
instead of this modish post-Regency. 


STAMPS. AND OHMS 


If you write to your income-tax inspector or 
the telephone manager on a plain envelope, hav- 
ing lost the wretched little thing with its stick-on 
label which he sends to you, are you entitled to 
OHMS on your own envelope and use no stamp? 
And supposing your reply does not contain a 
cheque, but a prevarication, are you still entitled 
to do this? Perhaps an income-tax inspector or 
a telephone manager would let me know. 


A Balfour Declaration for Lancashire 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


In this world of little 
thanks there is one mat- 
ter for which we can at 
least be profoundly 
thankful, and that is 
that Lord Balfour was 
not alive in 1829 at the 
time of the movement 
for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. If he had been 
alive, things would pre- 
sumably have happened 
~ shee , somewhat like this. He 
would have said that, since England was a 
Protestant country, he could not support the 
emancipation of Catholics. Nevertheless he 
thought that, as Catholicism in England had sur- 
vived most strongly in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
it was reasonable that ‘a national home for 
Catholics’ should be established on Merseyside. 

But the Catholic immigration, of course, would 
be ‘without prejudice to the rights of the existing 
Protestant inhabitants.’ After a hundred years or 
so of this policy the Catholics would have estab- 
lished themselves as a majority in the Scotland 
Division of Liverpool and as a scattered minority 
throughout the rest of the. two counties. Owing 
to the contradictory promises the relations 
between the two denominations, which had pre- 
viously been getting slowly but steadily better, 
would instead have got rapidly worse. Protestants 
would have spoken freely of their desire to drive 
the Catholics into the sea. As a compromise the 
Government would have limited Catholic immi- 
gration by quota and the Catholics, seeing a 
threat in this, would have busied themselves with 
the landing of illegal immigrants on the Cumber- 
land coast and infiltrating them into Lancashire 
across Lake Windermere by night. 

At last, whatever Lord Salisbury happened to 
be in the Cabinet at the moment would have 
decided that relations were now so bad that it 
was not possible for the two denominations to 





live side by side in the same State. Therefore 
an independent Catholic State must be estab- 
lished. But the question would have arisen what 
should be its boundaries. In the Scotland Division 
alone were the Catholics in the majority, but the 
Scotland Division by itself was not viable as a 
State. Also, to make a State of the Scotland 
Division alone would leave more Catholics out- 
side the State than inside it. Therefore it would 
have been proposed as a compromise that the 
Catholics should have all Liverpool. But such a 
solution would have been furiously rejected by 
the Catholics on the ground that it gave the 
Catholics too little, and by the Protestants on 
the ground that it gave the Catholics too much. 
There would have been some years of murder 
and counter-murder, until one day it was sud- 
denly announced that overnight Dr. Charles Hill 
had abolished the Duchy of Lancaster and retired 
to the BBC in London, leaving the inhabitants 
of Lancashire to fight it out. 

Since the Catholics had over the years been 
merely encroaching on Protestant districts, while 
the Protestants had been threatening to drive the 
Catholics out altogether, the Catholics would on 
the whole have been the better armed and there- 
fore the better prepared for violence. Immedi- 
ately on Dr. Hill's retirement to Broadcasting 
House and before even he had had time to deliver 
his radio talk, explaining that this new move of 
the Government was a great constructive policy 
and that the British Government was a supporter 
of law and order and was resolutely opposed to 
all violence, fighting would have broken out. But 
then to everyone's surprise the Catholics would 
have succeeded not merely in driving the Pro- 
testants out of Liverpool but even in advancing 
as far as Manchester and Preston. Then the 
United Nations would have called on both sides 
to stop fighting and accept the lines of battle on 
which they stood as a provisional frontier. 

The frontiers of the Catholic State would thus 
have been extended as far as Preston from which 
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all the Protestants would have been expelled, of 
at least have fied. Bolton would be within the 
Catholic lines, but there would have been ng 
expulsions. The majority of the population in 
that town would therefore still be Protestant. It 
would be made by the Catholics the head. 
quarters of the Military Government. The two 
stations of Adlington and Leyland on the 
Preston-Bolton railway line would still by chance 
remain in Protestant hands, while Chorley, which 
lies between them, would be in Catholic hands, 
The railway between Preston and Bolton would 
therefore be permanently unusable. 


In Manchester there would have been fighting 
in the streets of the city itself, and the Free 
Trade Hall and the offices of the Manchester 
Guardian destroyed. Manchester would there- 
fore be divided into two in the final settlement, 
Salford in general being in Catholic and 
Manchester in Protestant hands, though the 
situation would be confusing as parts of Salford 
would be in Protestant hands and parts of Man- 
chester would be in Catholic hands. No one 
except the American Consul would be permitted 
to cross from one part of the city to the other. 


For a time during the fighting there would have 
been grave danger that Old Trafford cricket 
ground would be destroyed. Happily it would 
have been saved and now be in the occupation 
of the Australian contingent of the United 
Nations Force under the command of Maijor- 
General Sir Donald Bradman. The wicketkeeper 
would be an Eskimo. 

Both denominations, with a view to obtaining 
the support of world opinion, which is of course 
predominantly non-Christian and neither Pro- 
testant nor Catholic, would have shown them- 
selves anxious to respect the Holy Places of all 
other religions. They therefore would permit the 
inhabitants of Yorkshire to cross the border for 
a three-day visit once a year to Old Trafford for 
the Bank Holiday festival. The Yorkshiremen 
would, however, only be allowed to enter Lanca- 
shire by the railway which runs from Hellifield to 
Blackburn. In the middle of the tunnel outside 
Clitheroe they would have to show all their 
papers and change trains. From Blackburn on 
to Manchester the line would cross so frequently 
from Catholic into Protestant territory and back 
again that a train service would be impossible, 
and all Yorkshire pilgrims would be compelled 
to walk. 

From time to time foreign parachutists would 
be dropped at Lytham St. Annes for no par- 
ticular reason, advance a little way in the direc- 
tion of Blackpool and then go away again. 

These arrangements would be known as the 
status quo and anyone who tried to alter them 
in any respect would be branded as an aggressor. 


Resolution 


The gift returns not to the giver, 
Nor the spoken word to the tongue, 
Nor upward flows the river 

Nor yet may the old be young. 


So cursed is he who would falter, 
Nor may he who has leaped turn back, 
Nor may we our purpose alter 
Who follow the mountain track. 
HAILSHAM 
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Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


HAVE said that it has not been my intention 

to set myself up as a judge of standards; but 
jnevitably I have found myself faced with the 
difficulties which, I presume, must face every 
writer who deals with consumer goods: how to 
indicate quality without stepping into the judge- 
ment seat. If, for example, I want to recommend 
some institution, or some commodity, how can 
the implication be avoided that I have tested it, 
and found it satisfactory? 





In the case of, say, the Council of Industrial 
Design Centre, no difficulty arises; in urging 
a visit there, before you embark on expenditure 
on household goods, I am merely suggesting a 
way in which you can save time, trouble and 
foot-weariness. But my position is less easy when 
a restaurant writes in to tell me that the service 
and cooking which it offers are admirably suited 
to the kind of intelligent consumer for whom I 
am writing—and would I care to accept an invita- 
tion to lunch, to try? . 

The answer is, reluctantly, No. To begin with, 
a laid-on lunch of that kind is obviously not 
going to be representative. And even if it were, 
I know from past experience how little a recom- 
mendation of this kind is worth. Small restaurants 
vary in quality enormously from month to month 
—even from day to day, if you are unlucky 
enough to arrive on the chef's day off. In a French 
restaurant the same proprietor can be found 
year in, year out—it is his life’s work. Here a 
restaurant is often a place where some new and 
enthusiastic owner does an excellent job for a 
time, and then gets bored—or overwhelmed by 
popularity—so that his standards fall. 

If any reader who is coming up to London 
from the country, or from abroad, wishes 
information about hotels, restaurants and so on, 
I shall be glad to advise him privately as best I 
can; but I am reluctant to expose myself to ridi- 
cule by publicly recommending some sympathetic 


——. 





Birth of a Baby Intelligence 


THE TV sequence lasted . . . 
40 seconds.—Daily Sketch, February 5. 
30 seconds.—News Chronicle, February 5. 
15 seconds.—Daily Mail, February 5. 
10 seconds.—Daily Express, February 5. 


There were protests from . . . 
3 viewers.—Daily Sketch, February 5. 
4 ...-—Daily Herald, February 5S. 
only 2 . . . —News Chronicle, February 5. 


Red Sprouts and Liver Paté 


‘ little bistro-type restaurant in some back street, 


only to find that it has become a clip joint. 
And, to be honest, I am reluctant to give such 
places wide publicity. They are too rare as it is! 
* * * 


These considerations do not apply to certain 
consumer-goods. I am delighted to recommend 
such things as, say, liver pdté made by Clanhouse 
Producers in Hampshire, of which a sample has 
been much relished by myself, my colleagues, and 
such other people as happened to be present at 
lunch the day it arrived (we told ourselves, 
meanly, that it was better to eat it fresh), The 
host of our local pub, an expert on such things, 
also gave it his praise. The only dissentient voice 
came from a garlicophobe: the pdté is made to 
a French recipe, and is decidedly stronger in 
flavour than most English (or, indeed, most 
French) pdtés. 

The makers tell me that they have been selling 
it now for a couple of years. Their business 
developed almost by chance, out of their deliver- 
ing fresh vegetables to a few friends and 
acquaintances in the London area. The deliveries 
spread to eggs, poultry, game; then to other 
home-made products, terrine of hare, quince jam, 
chutney; and now Mr. Marlowe and his wife 
have as much business as they can handle with- 
out losing the personal touch. 

At this point they have wisely and courageously 
stopped, resisting the obvious temptation to 
launch out on a larger scale. Instead, they con- 
centrate on trying to produce everything that 
customers would be likely to enjoy—including 
certain vegetables not commonly found at the 
greengrocers (I had never even heard of some of 
them), such as red sprouts and Argentine 
marrows. 

It seems to me that it is this kind of small 
personal business which most requires encourage- 
ment at a time when mass production, with its 
weight of advertising, is tending to suffocate the 
market. No encouragement is needed, fortu- 
nately, for Clanhouse Producers themselves: my 
hope is that the story of their success may stimu- 
late other people, who have a little ground to 
spare, to begin similar operations in other parts 
of the country. There must be hundreds of 
people who would enjoy the work—and the pro- 
ceeds—if they knew there was a market for the 
goods; and there must be tens of thousands of 
people who would provide the market, if they 
knew where the goods are obtainable. 

And that, I consider, is what I am here for. 


* * * 


The Baker and Confectioner has taken me up 
on the subject of crusty bread, remarking that if 
people cannot find it ‘we can only assume they 
all live in the wrong districts.’ There is, I suspect, 
a misunderstanding here. What the Baker and 
Confectioner thinks is crusty is not, probably, 
what others of us think. If one-asks for a ‘crusty’ 
loaf in the great majority of London bakers’ 
shops, what one gets (if it is available at all, and 
often it is not) is bread whose thin outer covering 
is dark brown, or black, rather than the normal 
pale brown. For an hour or two this covering 
may remain crisp; but not for long. 


. 


My idea of a crusty loaf is very different: it 
is one in which the surface has the same con- 
sistency as good pork ‘crackling’—up to half an 
inch thick. I have yet to find any shop within 
a half-mile of Piccadilly where such a crust is 
obtainable. If the Baker and Confectioner, or 
anybody else, can put me on the trail, I shall be 
grateful. 

7 * om 

I have had requests for advice on wine at ‘rock- 
bottom prices’; not so much those from France 
(most of us can now find our way around the 
ordinaires, or think we can), but from Spain and 
Portugal, where it is more difficult to pick the 
rough from the smooth, in the same price range. I 
am told that at a recent tasting session in the 
Vintners’ Hall, the following found most favour : 

From Portugal: a full-bodied red wine called 
Dao Tinto at 7s. 3d.; and Dao Branco, slightly 
heavier than a Graves, at the same price. 

From Spain: Rioja Burgundy at 6s. 9d.; and 
Rioja Chablis at 7s. 6d. 

Incidentally, it is no earthly use expecting to 
get a decent bottle of any ordinaire, from any 
country, if you do not go to a wine merchant of 
repute. I bought a bottle of St. Emilion from 
an off-licence the other day which the good people 
of the St. Emilion district would have hesitated 
to use for cooking. 





SCIENCE 
AND 
THE SLICE 








M°" PEOPLE think bread is just bread—but Science 
is far from being fobbed off with simple explana- 
tions of this kind. Scientists have been daing a big thick 
slice of research. They have emerged from their back- 
rooms with these findings. Bread is an excellent food in 
itself. It could give us as much as three quarters of the 
energy we, and our rampaging children, use up in a 
day.’ And bread provides body-building proteins, and 
essential vitamins and minerals? into the bargain. 

A Special Report! by those distinguished nutritional 
authorities Professor McCance and Dr. Widdowson says 
“Probably the most important finding concerns the high 
nutritive value of wheat in any of the forms customarily 
consumed by man”. Meaning bread, of course. And a 
Panel of eminent scientists and medical men under the 
Chairmanship of Professor Lord Cohen records this 
view: “Bread is the most important staple food in the 
British diet”.* 

What more is there to say ? Only this—see that your 
family eats plenty of bread, good and fresh, every day. 


t. Medical Re. search A es Special Report Series No. 287, 
gretiche d by H.M 
All flour must _-. - 100 grams of flour: Iron — not 
less than 1.65 milligrams. Vitamin B, — not less than 0.24 milli- 
Nicotinic acid —not less than 1.60 milligrams. 


ams. 
f Report of the Panel on Ya and Nutritive Val: 
Flour, published by H.M.S - an we 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU 
21 ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. 
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THE SUPREME DETERRENT 


Sir.—I'm sorry to be late answering Mr. Maude and 
Mr. Worsthorne about the H-bomb. For one thing, 
it takes a bit of time to recover one’s cocksure and 
perky attitude after such a bottle; for another, I’m 
abroad. 

I’m not sure there’s much more for me to say 


‘ about this. They want us to have the thing, and | 


don’t. Mr. Maude is ‘tempted to explain’ to me what 
foreign policy is all about, but resists the temptation. 
I regret his asceticism. If he had yielded, we might 
have had another fruitful tumble. When Mr. 
Worsthorne is not abusive (though I suppose I can’t 
complain about this) he is mainly saying that I 
ought not to have raised the questions I wanted to 
raise, but the questions he wants to raise. 

My point is that both Mr. Maude and Mr. 
Worsthorne reason about the H-bomb as if it were 
no more than a new tank or a faster submarine. 
The H-bomb is not a weapon of war, if by war 
you mean something which can be won or lost; it 
is a weapon of suicide. When we are able to threaten 
retaliation, as Mr. Maude wants. we shall be in 
the position of a man who says: ‘You can’t commit 
suicide, because if you do I shall commit suicide too, 
and then you'll be sorry.’ It's what the Americans 
and the Russians are saying to each other already, 
and the more nations say it, the sillier it gets —Yours 
faithfully, 

WAYLAND YOUNG 
Venice 

PS.—As to the ‘highest hopes of humanity’; I 
hope Mr. Worsthorne realises that all the nationalists 
in the world believe these hopes depend on their own 
particular nation being armed to the teeth. 


MONOPOLIES AND RESTRICTIVE 
PRACTICES 
Sir,—Despite the new Monopolies and Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act the monopoly controversy is 
dragging on and is apparently developing into a 
regular feature of the periodicals’ and newspapers’ 
correspondence columns. Neither legislation nor an 
abounding literature provides—as Mr. J. S. Napier 
makes it perfectly clear in his most timely and 
informative article (January 11)—an authoritative 
solution to this intricate problem. On the contrary 
they raise further problems which so far seem to 
have escaped the attention of cither governments 
or economists. 
This, however, is in a way the case with Mr. 





Napier too. Strangely enough not even to him does 
it occur that monopolies and cartels, irrespective of 
whether both are looked upon as ‘economic evils’ 
(as a matter of fact, they are in themselves neither 
good nor bad), should be approached from quite 
different angles. 

When, for instance, the British Oxygen Company 
in the recently published report on ‘Certain 
Industrial and Medical Gases’ is charged with un- 
justifiably high prices, operating against the public 
interest, it is difficult to understand why the use of 
one of the British Oxygen Company’s subsidiaries 
as a ‘fighting company’ should infringe in any way the 
provisions of the Restrictive Practices Trade Act. 
However, even if these charges were justified (which 
is doubtful, since the Commission’s comments on 
the British Oxygen Company’s prices and profits were 
divided), they could not possibly be listed as 
‘restrictive practices.’ Whether or not such activities 
are compatible with ‘fair trade practices’ is another 
question, but they are rather to be looked upon as 
cases of. ‘cut-throat competition’ which—if illegal at 
all—would have to be dealt with under the provisions 
of special legislation against ‘unfair competition.’ 
Such laws exist, for instance, in the US, as part of 
American anti-trust legislation, or in Germany as a 
special law. 

Unfortunately, neither ‘nationalisation’ nor ‘con- 
trol’ is likely to prove a panacea against the activities 
of single-firm monopolies, charged with abuse of 
economic power, although it might be argued that 
by breaking up a company into competitive units 
effective competition could be restored. But British 
legislation makes no provision for such measures, 
and experience in the US—to say nothing of ‘de- 
cartelisation’ in Germany under allied control—is 
not very encouraging. So nothing but the ‘ceterum 
censea .. .’ remains that each case should be judged 
on its own merits.—Yours faithfully, 

LEON ZEITLIN 
London, NW6 


GOVERNMENT BY OLD ETONIANS 


Sirn,—Your correspondent, Mr. Wood, is surely 
allowing the present agitation about technology to 
carry him too far. As a classicist I should like to 
comment on his letter. 

Firstly, no classicist objects to science for being 
‘plebeian’ or ‘non-U.’ How could we, when the 
Greeks invented both science and democracy? 

Secondly, we may not talk of studies as ‘useless’ 
or ‘useful’ without saying what they should be use- 
ful for. Mr. Wood presumably wants them to do 
some good, But if he were asked to define ‘good,’ 
would he not find that easier with moral philosophy 
to help him? 

Does he believe that beauty is good? If so, he 
must admit that literary subjects are useful and good. 
Does he believe that peace is good? If so, he cannot 
really mean that politicians who are trying to gain 
it should neglect the lessons and examples of history. 
Would he tell a scientist to tear up the records of 
his experiments? And surely one ignorant of history 
would be more, not less, tempted to the insularity 
that Mr. Wood rightly deplores. 

Does he believe that freedom is good? If so, study 
of ancient societies that were more democratic than 
ours becomes imperative. Moreover, if we believe 
in freedom, let us hear no more about ‘every’ school 
being a technical school. Some have a talent for 
machinery, others for languages and abstract think- 
ing, and these last should be free to pursue their 
bent and help the community in their own way. 
—Yours faithfully, 

DAPHNE HEREWARD 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey 
* 


Sir.—I wonder how long it took Mr. R. W. Wood 
to concoct his letter to this week’s Spectator. 
Hours? He must have redrafted it half a dozen times 
lest by chance he omitted any of the old clichés! 
Obviously not being the Old Etonian type he. must 
suffer from a grievous complex. Mr. Editor, you 
must have enjoyed selecting his letter for publication 
—with your tongue in your cheek! 

I actually have had some little experience in the 
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Middle East and also in India both as a soldier 
and in other appointments. Like Mr, Wood? 

In my regiment and in all others to my certain 
knowledge the words ‘wogs,’ ‘niggers’ and so on 
were forbidden. Should any young ‘gentlemen,’ OR 
or even otherwise, have tended to display any Jean- 
ings by actions or words symbolic of implications 
regarding the above terms he usually got his back- 
side kicked very hard. Just, of course. to encourage 
him to behave, should Mr. Wood misunderstand me. 
But, of course, also, Mr. Wood wouldn’t.—Yours 
faithfully, 

O. C. SMITH-BINGHAM 
Colonel, OF 
(this is not a decoration—or should it be?) 
Warren House, Cirencester, Glos 


THE DESPISED 


Sir,—The reluctant Mr. Pickard’s return to your 
correspondence columns surprised me greatly, 

After his original letter appeared, I invited him 
to participate in a public debate on the Middle 
East, informing him that since his opponent would 
most likely be an Arab, a race he had described 
as irresponsible, he should not be unduly alarmed. 
But this assurance may have had the contrary effect, 
for although I also offered to appear at any public 
debate he cared to organise, and whoever lost the 
motion would pay £5 to any refugee charity, I heard 
nothing from him. 

Since, however, he has returned to the printed 
arena, I now offer £5 to any refugee charity as a 
further inducement to Mr. Pickard, who writes so 
knowingly about a country he has never visited, 
and whose people he dislikes so much, once more 
to overcome his reluctance and to display the 
courage of his convictions in public. 

In correspondence with him, Mr. Pickard, ad- 
mitting that he had not read it, described Crabite’s 
Spoilation of Suez as ‘rubbish.’ Despite his verdict, 
may I take this opportunity of recommending this 
book, together with Mr. Justice Sparrow's The 
Sphinx Awakens, to those who seek facts, rather 
than ignorant opinions, about Egypt?—Yours faith- 
fully, 

DAVID MORRIS 
49 Moreton Place, Westminster, SW1 


Sir,—Mr. Longhurst’s letter abusing his own country- 
men typifies the unhealthy air of grovelling humility 
and self-reproach expressed by many at this 
time. Dr. Summerskill is perhaps the arch-exponent 
of this recent cult, but the correspondence columns 
of the press show plenty of evidence of this nauseous 
trend. Indeed the letters to the Spectator on this 
subject seem to reach an almost hysterical note; the 
amazing humility march to Hungary plan, as a 
penance for our landing in Suez (was this really to 
be taken seriously?), first saw the light of day in 
your correspondence columns, unless | am mistaken. 
Now we have Mr. Longhurst’s recent apologia. 

(He mentions the cruelties and indignities suffered 
by Africans and Asiatics, presumably while under 
British rule. He gives no examples of the indignity 
of learning to read and write, or the cruelty of 
inoculating a small black child.) 

Mr. Macmillan surprised us in his regent broadcast 
by saying Britain was a great country, and that we 
were not to be ashamed of saying so. We thought 
this statement a little superfluous, but we reckoned 
without Mr. Longhurst and his kidney. 

The self-flagellants may be interested in my 
reactionary views: 

1. Britain is Best. 
2. The Commonwealth and Empire is a Good 


Thing. 
3. The Self-Flagellation Party (or SFP’) Is a 
Bad Thing. 
—Yours faithfully, 
R. BONNER-MORGAN 


Abernethian Room, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, EC1 


ABSTRACT ART TODAY 

Sir,—I am perfectly willing to enter an argument 
with Mr. Basil Taylor and it does appear that he 
has one with me. In the Spectator of February 1 
he criticised my imtroduction to the catalogue of 
an exhibition at Tooth’s Gallery, However, it is not 
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clear on what ground we would be arguing because 
Mr. Taylor misquotes me rather seriously. Accord- 
ing to him | place Karel Appel among those painters 
who are ‘investigating the decorative possibilities of 
paint’ and Sam Francis among those looking for 
images powerful enough to survive the turbulence 
of handling.” This, in fact, reverses what I wrote 
originally. A further error that should be corrected 
concerns the exhibition at the Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts: ‘James Hill’ should read James Hull. 
| suppose Mr. Taylor confused Mr. Hull with 
Anthony Hill, who is also exhibiting at the ICA.— 


Yours faithfully, 
LAWRENCE ALLOWAY 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN ARRESTS 

Sir,—We, as sponsors, commend the fund established 
by Christian Action in connection with the recent 
arrests in South Africa. The purposes of the fund 
are (a) to provide for legal defence of the accused; 
(b) to give practical assistance to the dependants of 
those arrested, the majority of whom are Africans, 
and (c) to help ensure that the conscience of the 
world is kept fully alive to the issues at stake. 

Here is the opportunity of expressing not only our 
concern about the hardships and loss of rights of 
fellow citizens within the Commonwealth, but also 
our respect for the life and teachings of Jesus. 

Please send your gift to The Secretary, Christian 
Action, 2 Amen Court, London, EC4.—Yours 
faithfully, 

KENNETH G. GRUBB 
TREVOR HUDDLESTON, CR ROSE MACAULAY 
WILLIAM MANCHESTER HENRY MOORE 
WILLIAM PLOMER LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD 

2 Amen Court, EC4 


J. GRIMOND 


ELIZABETHAN PARLIAMENTS 
Sin—In Mr. Christopher Hill’s admirable notice of 
Sir John Neale’s latest volume there is one statement 
that needs qualification. The MP who in 1584 
‘specifically proposed that supply should not be voted 
until grievances had been redressed’ may have been 
a notable exponent of ‘views and practices which 
anticipate later and more sophisticated opposition 
techniques,’ but he was very far from being first in 
that field. If anyone can claim primacy, it is Sir 
Arnold Savage, the Speaker in the Parliament of 
1401, Even then the idea was probably not new. By 
talking of ‘the classical strategy of linking supply 
with redress of grievances,’ Sir John Neale shows 
himself well aware of its antiquity. It owed its long 
life less to its sophistication than to its simple 
effectiveness.—Y ours faithfully, 

K. B. MCFARLANE 
Magdalen College, Oxford 


PLACE NAMES 


Sir —Essex has the richest store of personalities. 
There are, for instance, Berners and Margaret Rod- 
ing, a very repectable old couple who begat a large 
family, many of whom still live in the vicinity, amid 
the quiet, winding, woody lanes. One son bears the 
high-sounding name of Beauchamp, while a daughter 
became an Abbess. Not far off Magdalen Laver 
writes occasional articles for weekly papers. Her 
neighbour, the High Easter, is the exiled head of a 
now-suppressed religious group from the Levant. 

Some of the county families are very old. That of 
Stanstead-Mountfitchet has now gone into business, 
albeit in a small way, and usually drops the second 
part of its cumbrous name, but Colonel Hatfield- 
Peverell, who is active in local affairs, would not 
dream of doing so. There is still a Sir Tolleshunt 
D'Arcy living near the forgotten Essex cathedral city 
of Barchester, and a Captain Helions-Bumpstead, 
whose Norman ancestor married a Saxon heiress, 
lives in obscure retirement in a remote corner of 
the county. 

Many comedians choose to live in the county. 
Everybody has heard of Braintree and Bocking, and 
the three Theydon Boys are quite well known. But 
obscure performers like Beaumont-and-Moze and 
Latchingdon and Snoreham are perhaps almost for- 
gotten, just as are the delightful Willingale sisters, 
Doe and Spain. 

Tilbury-juxta-Clare is a poor, demented, ageing 
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swain who came from Thames-side to settle near 
an ertswhile lady-love. But she remains haughty and 
aloof across a county frontier, preserving her beauty. 
even in old age. 

And apart from these many characters there are 
all the ordinary people with homely names like 
Fobbing, Messing, Mucking, Margaretting and 
Mountnessing.—Y ours faithfully, 

DAVID W. LLOYD 
23 Caledonia Place, Clifton, Bristol, 6 


L’AFFAIRE MINOU 


Sir,—Mr. Quennell’s theory (Spectator, January 25) 
that Minou Drouet is a gifted medium seems a 
possible explanation of this mystery. But is the 
message of the poems that of a middle-aged woman? 
Is it possible that some trick of nature has brought 
Minou ic a premature mental adolescence? The 
students of psychology will know more about this, 
but I seem to remember that when we all wrote poetry 
at school several girls, influenced by books, music 
and music teachers, were full of regrets for the life 
they had not yet had. 

Is it entirely true to say that Minou’s talent exists 
in the void? A study of hef letters, of which a few 
have beer included in the English edition of the 
poems, reveals more of her personality and shows 
how her mind works; it is possible to compare her 
first impressions, say of the forest of Arreze, or a 
house by the sea, with the poem that finally grew 
out of the experience. This does not make Minou’s 
writing into literature, but it allows us to watch the 
process more closely. 

Minou would rather talk about food than poetry, 
and does not care for answering questions. I remem- 
ber that one of mine received the answer it deserved 
—which of her poems pleased her most? The reply: 
aucun.—Y ours faithfully, 

MARGARET CROSLAND 
Steep Park, Crowborough, Sussex 


THE VERSAILLES AFFAIR 


Sir,—Once more after five editions, that strange 
story An Adventure is forced upon our notice by 
Mrs. Iremonger’s attack in The Ghosts of Versailles. 
But for all this, one’s own reaction to it remains 
the same as when first read. It rings true; and that 
surely is the secret of its success. 

For the casual reader, no doubt, the names of the 
authors are impressive, but the crucial point must 
always be, did they or did they not see the various 
incidents which they describe? Those two dignified 
men dressed in green. How, by the by, did they know 
that green was the colour of the royal livery, apart 
from the personal servants of the King and Queen? 
And that other man again who appeared suddenly 
from nowhere and directed them to the house. But 
above all, for those who have been to the Petit 
Trianon with their book in mind, that encounter 
with the lackey and his surroundings must be a con- 
clusive proof that either they saw what they described 
or else their story is a deliberate invention. 

And that, indeed, is hard to believe—that two 
ladies barely acquainted with each other should con- 
trive so dastardly a plot. Reading the book once 
more, not all Mrs. Iremonger’s insidious denigra- 
tions can alter the fact that their story rings true.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ROWLAND W. MAITLAND 
91 Parliament Road, Ipswich 


HOLD TIGHTLY 
Sir,—Pharos’s paragraph concerning the London 
bus conductors’ cry of ‘Hold tightly, please,’ brought 
to mind the conductor in Portsmouth during the war 
whose version was ‘Adhere tenaciously,’ delivered 
with almost perfect Oxford accent.—Yours faithfully, 
ERIC C. ELLIOTT 
11 St. Quintin Avenue, W10 


POLITE POLITICS 
Sir,—Mr. Stevenson's reference to ‘Bloody Balfour’ 
supports my view. ‘Bloody,’ a robust adjective, was 
applied to Balfour for his stern handling of the Irish 
situation. 

It is the widespread habit of describing political 
leaders in such contemptuous terms as ‘little twerp’ 
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and ‘nasty piece of work’ that is a bad augury for 
the future. 

Twice recently I heard TV viewers describe a 
politician who appeared on a panel as looking like 
‘something the cat brought in.’ No one would ever 
have spoken thus of Asquith, Grey, Morley, Balfour 
or Chamberlain because they were men of authority 
who were respected by their bitterest political 
opponents.—Yours faithfully, 

W. M. JAMES 
Road Farm, Churt 


MOANING AT THE BAR 


Sir,—While wholeheartedly agreeing with Pharos’s 
strictures on the egregious effusions of the Bar 
Council, I doubt whether the ‘real danger to the 
profession’ is, as he says, ‘under-employment for the 
many and over-employment for the few.’ This state 
of affairs, by no means new at the Bar, is a feature 
of many great professions dependent on individual 
ability; it is, indeed, part of their greatness that 
people unwilling to face risks do not enter them. 
The real danger is quite recent and of the crudest 
kind: the many are underpaid, and the few are over- 
taxed. In other words, the risks aren’t worth taking. 
For numerous reasons I am—Yours faithfully, 
BARRISTER 
The Temple, EC4 


THE REAL ELGAR 


Sir,—What more fitting than that every choral 
society in the country should wish to perform one 
of the most striking works of its kind of our century, 
and that by an Englishman, during the Festival of 
Britain? Mr. Colin Mason does not like Elgar's 
Gerontius, but now that he has found (by reading 
his letters, apparently, rather than by considering his 
music) that there were some likeable traits in Elgar's 
character he may come, miraculously, to dislike it 
less. 

Mr. Mason thinks that Elgar’s true genius is dis- 
played in his neglected instrumental works, the sym- 
phonies and the chamber music, but not, one gathers, 
in the concertos (though Mr. Mason would rather 
hear these than Gerontius) or Falstaff or the Intro- 
duction and Allegro or the ‘Enigma’ Variations. 
Indeed, the more neglected Elgar's music is the better 
it seems.—Y ours faithfully, 

BERNARD NAYLOR 
The University, Reading 


THE FIRST ROCK 'N’ ROLL 
Sir,— You may like the following short extract from 
Punch, Vol. XIV, No. 33, of date about 1848: 
“Ye broode of Gallic cocke 
Defying rolle and rock, 
Across ye Channele sailing.’ 
Was this ‘ye firste mention’? or ‘Plus ¢a change, 
plus c'est la méme chose.’—Yours faithfully, 
E. M. MALAN 
The Knoll, Harrow-on-the-Hill 


ELEVEN MINUS 


Sirn,—Do the weekly verses contributed by the 
Minister of Education to your columns indicate that 
the works of Wilhelmina Stitch are to be made com- 
pulsory reading in English secondary schools?— 
Yours faithfully, 

GRAHAM GREENE 
C6 Albany, W1 





The Spectator 
FEBRUARY 11, 1832 


WASTE OF PuBLic Time.—The House of Com- 
mons divided last week on the Preston preser- 
vation amendment,—for it 5, against it 206. 
“I had not the slightest expectation that that 
amendment would be carried,” said Mr. HUNT. 
Then why, in the name of wonder, did he 
make the amendment? There are some mem- 
bers who seem to have an irresistible passion 
for being in a ludicrous minority. These fruit- 
less divisions are a culpable waste of time; and 
in the case of a general election, it will be as 
well if the electors dismiss some of those 
gentlemen who seem to sit in the House merely 
for the pleasure of hearing themselves talk. 














‘Saddest baby 
I've ever seen’ 


“Joan, 2,wasthesaddest 

baby an N.S.P.C.C. 

inspector had ever seen, 

he told a court. 

‘*There were bruises 

on her back and legs as 

though violence had 

been used on her. “She 

was so hungry that she 

took a loaf of bread 

from the kitchen to eat 

in bed. 

“Instead ofan average 32 lb. Joan weighed 18 lb. 1202., 
and was 4in. under average height. The Inspector 
added; ‘Joan was the absolute picture of misery. I 
have never seen a child look so sad.’”’ 


* Extract from a newspaper report. 


But just look at her now! 


A photograph of Joan 
taken a few weeks after 
coming under the no- 
tice of the N.S.P.C.C. 
Joan is only one of 
nearly 100,000 child- 
ren helped by the Soc- 
iety every year. On its 
efforts depend the 
health and happiness of 
thousands of children. 


Please send your 
donations, 
however small, 
to Room No, 52 


Victory House, Leicester Square, London W.C.2 


When making your will, please remember 


the N.S.P.C.C. 
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| A matter of/Interest 


An investment in an old-established conser- 

= vatively managed Building Society such as 

The Planet combines unquestionable security and liquidity 
and, in this case, an unusually generous return. 


You can invest £1 to £5,000 in the 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Member of The Building Societies Association) 
Interest payable from the first day of investment 


K 3 NET PER ANNUM 
equal to 64°, on investments 
— taxable at standard rate 
4 The Society pays the Income Tax 


Facilities for immediate withdrawal 
Write for details, Accounts and Application Form to 


Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2. Tel: MONarch 8985 
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Contemporary Arts 


Kindest Cuts 


WHEN Chesterton wanted to 
infiltrate an invisible man into 
a building he simply dressed 
someone up in a braided uni- 
form and sent him by the 
front door; and, a postman 
being the everyday sight he is, 
no one noticed him. The 
familiar is oddly invisible. 
{| Compilers of general know- 
I ledge papers, printers of 
| diaries, may expect you to 
sae. ess squirrel away a heap of idle 
information—the signature on treasury notes, 
your size in boots or national insurance—but 
which of us does? The patina of the obvious 
is a merciful camouflage, and three-quarters 
of a lifetime of film-going have failed to 
tell me the name of the British Board of 
Film Censors’ secretary, which, on. its staid 
ceftificate, is as much a part of film-going as the 
lion, the gong, or the newsreel cock. The name 
will be changed this month, but how many will 
be any the wiser? The job is, as it ought to be, 
as near anonymous as makes no difference, the 
whole point about British film censorship being 
that the censors are amateurs and have no con- 
nection with the industry. Nor have they—which 
few people realise—any legal force: local 
authorities, accepting their judgements, may, by 
their control of exhibitors’ licences, put legal 
claws into the Board’s decisions in a particular 
area, and that, in fact, is how the whole system 
works. To avoid 700 separate local bodies sitting 
in conclave on every film that comes their way, 
a few people (with ‘a first-class education, know- 
ledge of life and experience of the world; common 
sense, a sense of humour and imaginative insight 
into audience reactions’—these being the required 
minimum for examiners) sit in Soho Square and 
decide what category (X, A or U) a film shall go 
into. This classification, and the Board’s decision 
on individual films, the local authorities accept. 
They may, of course, go further. Individual 
authorities may have private views on rock ’n’ 
roll, Gay Paree, or the Deep South, and the locals 
may thus be barred from contamination; but the 
additional bannings are few and noisy, the 
acceptances, because normal, go unnoticed. 

This amateur, non-legal, non-professional 
Status is characteristic of film censorship in 
Britain, which grew from the industry itself and 
was never clamped down on it from outside. As 
long ago as 1912 the industry set up the Board. 
The State has no finger in the pie, as it has in 
most places, individual religious and social groups 
are not strong enough to exert much additional 
censorial pressure (as the Church does in Italy 
or Spain, say, or the women’s leagues may in 
the States), and the censors have no book of rules, 
no subjects, words, or situations that are banned 
out of hand and irrespective of their treatment. 
(Unlike America, where the Production Code has 
a formidable list of taboos under twelve headings 
—Crimes against the Law, Sex, Vulgarity, Ob- 
Scenity, Profanity [with a list of rude words: how 
exhaustive can you become?], Costumes, Dances, 
Religion, Locations [only one mentioned—bed- 
tooms], National Feelings, Titles and Special 
Subjects [including third degree, sale of women 
and miscegenation].) Everything, in fact, depends, 





as most people would agree it ought to, on the 
treatment. And since the written is amended more 
slowly than the unwritten, this fluid system of 
ours can adapt itself quickly to changing tastes 
and customs. A certain ‘loosening up’ has since 
the war been obvious to the most amateur eye; 
but the real liberalising advance was made pos- 
sible by the replacement in 1951 of the old H 
(for Horrific) by the new X category. X, a letter 
that bristles with innuendo in the murkier sort 


of poster, means simply ‘for adults only.’ Films . 


like Gervaise or Baby Doll, clearly unsuitable 
for children but hardly qualifying as horrific (at 
least in the Frankenstein sense) would have posed 
a problem in the old days. It seems extra- 
ordinary, in fact, that censorship of a medium 
as widely diffused as the film should have 
managed so long without such an obvious and 
useful division. Or, for that matter, that America 
should still have no official division of audiences 
into adult and children, only ‘recommendations’ 
about the suitability of films for certain age 
groups. 

Without rules, producers may complain that 
they have no way of knowing what or whose 
private susceptibilities they may come up against. 
One of the censor’s (any censor’s) perennial head- 
aches must always be how to distinguish between 
what is acceptable to him as a liberal individual 
and what is acceptable to a public otherwise 
educated and endowed, the 99.9 per cent. without 
‘a first-class education, knowledge of life’ and 
so on. Even in a country as comparatively 
homogeneous as ours is, the difference between 
the opposite social and intellectual ends of it 
must be almost as great as those (far more con- 
venient and definable) between age groups. One 
audience will accept what will convulse another. 
I remember a small example from The Seventh 
Veil, a rather foolish film about an amnesic 
pianist, which I saw twice, once in London and 
once in the country. Somewhere in it the heroine 
is asked by a wicked artist to run away with 
him to Italy. ‘D’you mean to get married?’ says 
the girl. ‘Oh,’ says the artist, ‘I never thought 
of that!” Now the London audience took this 
without a snigger, but the country one gave a 
long gasp, followed by such a cackle of outrage, 
mixed with a sort of whistling admiration at the 
sheer metropolitan coolness of it, as drowned 
the dialogue for the next five minutes. If such 
a difference of reaction, or at least of vocal 
reaction, can exist between urban and rural 
within a hundred miles of each other, what head- 
aches must film censors everywhere get when 
dealing with films—and therefore conventions, 
outlooks, ways of life—from the other end of 
the earth! Again, it is social convention that 
rules, with more licence allowed to foreigners 
(whose crude ways are simply one of the facts 
of foreign life) than to natives. In India, for 
instance, censorship is exceedingly strict in the 
case of violence and sex, and particularly so when 
dealing with Indian actors. But in the case of a 
Western film a good deal more is passed, in the 
way of love scenes especially, since Western 
actors can be expected to affect an Indian 
audience as little as the sight of naked savages, 
say, would affect a Western audience. The same 
sort of thing applies in Japan; and, one way 
round or another, everywhere else. Poor film 
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censor, poised between licence and prudery, his 
every decision likely to be misconstrued by 
someone, somewhere! But at least, unlike the 
Lord Chamberlain, he seemed to escape general 
ridicule. That old British genius for compromise 
seems to stand him in good stead. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Triptych 
‘A vERY well-balanced pro- 
gramme’ was the contented 
comment somebody found 
breath to make in_ the 
scramble out of Sadler's Wells 
after the first night of 
Puccini’s Trittico there last 
week. There is no choice but 
to agree, with however bad a 
grace. A melodrama of adultery and murder on a 
barge, a comedy of greed outwitted by knavery, 
and between them an idyll of life in a convent, 
complete with fallen innocence, unforgiving rela- 
tives, the sin of suicide, and a vision of the 
Virgin as the sign of Heaven's forgiveness. This 
middle piece is very hard for an English audience 
to take (perhaps even for the Roman Catholics 
among us), and unlike the other two has never 
been attempted at Sadler’s Wells before. Its 
syrupy religiosity outdoes anything ever pro- 
duced by Hollywood, and we suspect Puccini, in 
ladling it out, of a rather unscrupulous bit of 
calculation, on a level with that of a certain 
operatic successor of his, who had better not be 
named. He was perhaps also trying to weight 
the scales heavily the other way in preparation 
for the faintly impious joke of the third opera. 
Italian audiences, who unlike us Puritans are 
on terms of easy everyday familiarity with nuns 
and the Virgin Mary, may take these things more 
in their stride. Not even they, though, have taken 
well to Suor Angelica. For there are musical ob- 
jections to it quite as strong as the religious. It 
is thin in musical invention, much padded, and 
long. Nevertheless Puccini's calculation was right. 
Between its two companion operas it can just be 
borne—with a squirm while it lasts, but soon for- 
gotten in the enjoyment of Schicchi. The sheer 
relief of this gay piece, the refreshing liveliness 
of its music, and the avoidance of some of the most 
familiar Puccinian mannerisms, have led to its 
being perhaps ever so slightly overrated, rather 
at the expense of the opening piece, // Tabarro, the 
music of which is no less remarkable, and if any- 
thing more memorable, but seems never to have 
been recognised as such on account of its being 
tied to a more characteristic Puccinian libretto. 
The three productions were very satisfactory, 
unless exception were taken to the fountain on 
Peter Rice's pretty set for Suor Angelica, which 
splashed for the first ten minutes with the noise 
of a cistern filling. There was less pleasure to 
be had from the singing. Sadler's Wells seems 
to insist on its singers bawling, and as Puccini 
already encourages coarseness, there were some 
deplorable results. The worst offenders were 
Victoria Elliott and Ronald Dowd in // Tabarro, 
hamming it for all they were worth—she, though, 
with a less rough tone or brutal style than he. 
William McAlpine in Schicchi also cultivated 
loudness at the expense of all the original purity 
and sweetness of his tone, as wel) as of the 
niceness of his style. And even Elizabeth Fretwell 
in Suor Angelica, where Heaven knows there is 
no call for yelling, gave a performance lacking 
all the vocal refinement or musical care of her 
Traviata or Leonora. A really beautiful note was 
not to be heard from the stage all evening. The 
three conductors, who all did well, were Leo 
Quayle, Marcus Dods and Alexander Gibson. 
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Quayle particularly distinguished himself by his 
handling of Il Tabarro, which emerged as the 
equal of Schicchi mainly through his efforts, and 
in despite of the singing. COLIN MASON 


From the Greek 


Medea, by Jean Anouilh, and 
The Lesson, by Eugene 
Ionesco. (Oxford  Play- 
house.) 

M. ANouILH’s Medea is the 
final proof, if one is still 
needed, that it is perfectly 
possible to make a sow’s ear 
out of a silk purse. The 
Medea story, like so many Greek myths, is usable 
in two possible ways; it is superbly relevant to 
current problems—the status of women and racial 
prejudice—and it illustrates with abominable 
clarity some permanent characteristics of human 
nature—revenge, jealousy and our infallible 
power of rationalising indefensible moral deci- 
sions. One need not have read Freud and Jung 
to realise the possibilities of almost any Greek 
myth on either level. 

It seems to me that M. Anouilh has completely 
missed his opportunities on the first plane and 
only scratched the surface on the other. The first 
omission is obviously deliberate and indeed it 
would not matter much that the theme was not 
‘contemporary’ in Paris in 1946 (as Antigone was 
in 1944) if only the heroine had some human 
characteristics to make her worth talking about, 
other than the power to hate and to talk. Heavens, 
how she talks!—ranting and roaring like some 
true British sailor for an hour and a half, spitting 
bile and blood like a wounded Hollywood gang- 
ster, a turgid and uniquely unaffecting picture of 
recidivist savagery and animal instinct. Set 














A HISTORY OF THE 
Council of Trent 


Volume One 


by HUBERT JEDIN translated by 
DOM ERNEST GRAF OSB 


THE first volume of the translation into 
English of Geschichte des Konzils von Trient 
by Hubert Jedin, Professor of Medieval and 
Modern Church History at the University of 
Bonn—the first comprehensive work on this 
subject for some 300 years. The History will 
be completed in 8 Books — Books 1 and 2 
of which are contained in the present volume. 
With 8 halftone plates of contemporary 
portraits. 


xii + 620 pp 70s 





‘The best work of its kind, absolutely 
indispensable to any intelligent 

study of the Bible,’ says The Times 
Literary Supplement of Nelson’s 
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against her we have an equally unlikely Jason— 
a strong and handsome hero whose desertion 
represents a triumph over his lower nature for 
which, it is implied, it is most unfair that he 
should have to pay the penalty (one even wonders 
whether his touches of priggishness have been 
noticed by the author). And so the plot drags on, 
Brutus confronted by Lady Macbeth—each states 
a case, the dagger is plunged in regardless and 
there’s an end on'’t, all terror and no pity. 

Jason, thus turned perforce into the true hero, 
is played by Jerome Willis with a dignity that 
almost raises him to the status of a sympathetic 
character though he is hampered rather than 
helped by being dressed and bearded like a mem- 


Travelling Hopefully 


One day, we know, the telly 
will not disappoint us. We 
shall switch off with regret 
rather than with the present 
sense that today might not be 
so hot, but tomorrow will be 
far worse. Or perhaps this will 
not happen at all. For those 
who don’t like Bob Monk- 
house three times a day, and 
on both channels, there may 
be no alternative but volunteering for satellites 
in outer space. 

This crusty attitude towards the outpourings 
of Lime Grove and Television House may be 
quite wrong, of course, ideologically wrong that 
is For just as those fierce intellectuals who decry 
the sex-and-crime Sunday papers always seem to 
be deep in the Pic or the People when I meet 
them on Sundays, so may the enemies of TV-as- 
it-is secretly adore the gyring and gimbling on 
their 21-inch screen. The cultured critic of 
TV is in a particularly strong position here. 
For tie can both enjoy himself—look at the way 
Crumpet repeats the dialogue of The Benny Hill 
Show verbatim; pretending he hated it but in 
truth so infatuated that he has to share all the 
dreadful jokes with us as well—and save face: 
to setless friends a wave and a shrug will show 
that he needs the money. 

If this suggests that the critic or non-partisan 
viewer should have a double attitude towards TV, 
I should like to correct that. To try and watch 
TV from the standpoint or sitpoint of the 
audience, and to then trap it in a web of Sight 
and Sound-ery, Roget and Notes towards a defini- 
tion of culture, is not only unsporting: it is 
unethical. For while the critic is travelling in 
one direction, the programmes are hurtling in 
the opposite direction, several fathoms below. 
Their apparent meeting in print tells us something 
about the critic, less about the programme, almost 
nothing about whether it might have pleased the 
people it was made for. 

The relationship between a book critic and his 
readers is fairly straightforward: they share a 
common pool of culture, they know the rules 
of the game, the readers would be disappointed if 
Subtle did not mention at least one Anglican a 
week. But a television critic can start work fairly 
safely assuming that no one has seen what he 
wants to write about. This lack of informed 
readership has never stood in the way of power- 
ful, polemical journalism but it can make the 
critic very frustrated—unless he takes the easy 
way and makes TV sound so exciting that all 
x thousand of his readers rush out and pay the 
first deposit. 

Which brings us back to the programmes, and 
the millions of viewers who watch them and the 
thousands of readers who don’t. It is always good 
to be asked what is actually on TV, because that 
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ber of the Duke of Edinburgh's entourage on a 
mess night. Joan Miller, as the harpy herself 
shows an astonishing range of voice; a little more 
contrast of mood would have suited some, but { 
suspect the Grand Manner suits the playwright’s 
intentions however one may dislike them. 

The programme is well worth seeing for an 
inspired rendering of Ionesco’s incredible fantasy 
La Legon—a surrealist nightmare of appalling 
intensity combining the most terrifying moments 
of childhood with Freudian fun for all ages, 
Frank Hauser’s production of both pieces is more 
than adequate and his choice of plays still remains 
provocative—hence the foregoing outburst of 
spleen. DAVID WATT 
















makes one break the glitter and glare into Pieces, 
and think of them as pieces and not a giant, 
grinning monster called TV. 

I suppose variety—jugglers, jongleurs, jesters 
—uses up most of the time. We must never tire 
of those six girls who do not yet realise that 
people six inches high cannot dance meretri- 
ciously. Some day, I suppose, television will 
throw up a comedian of its own, one who ‘uses 
the medium properly,’ as I read somewhere. The 
only comedian I know who has used the medium 
properly so far is Harry Secombe, and he was 
sitting beside the set, drawing on the screen with 
a stick of make-up. For the rest, I am much 
happier with a man who comes on and tells one 
joke after another rather than someone who 
makes one terribly aware that he knows that we 
know that he knows this is felevision. 

The remaining three hours a week seem to be 
divided up between outside broadcasts (close-up 
of Mr. Dimbleby with a distant prospect of a 
Duke behind his right ear), sport (Ferdy is 
always passing inside to Crombie and I suspect 
it is the same film, run over and over to save 
money), plays (‘It's no good, mother, I’m going 
to marry John’) and features (‘254,765,982 screws, 
254,765,982 screwdrivers, 3,618,055 workmen’). 

Watching television is not good for the nerves. 
At first, one is interested; after all, tonight may 
be different. And, on Channel 9, the Silvikrin 
jingle is quite catchy. Then interest gives way to 
admiration, that someone of so little talent, charm 
or ability as the performer/compére/quizmaster 
should be able to get away with it, and be paid. 

Of course, the envy or whatever we feel for 
the performer is only matched by the amusement 
he often feels when he thinks of us, the watchers, 
I remember asking one Famous Television Per- 
sonality what he thought of when he stared, so 
honestly and nobly, at the camera and at each 
one of us. ‘I have an imaginary family in my 
mind,’ he said, and he was quite serious, ‘the 
Dims, and I see them in the lens, mum, dad, and 
the woman next door. I talk to them.’ 


Some of those who appear on television don't 
even bother, or manage, to look sincere, They 
look quite pleased with themselves as they trot 
out one old joke after another. My favourite is 
the one who always says he knows his act is bad, | 
but he only does it for the money. The galling 
thing is that his act is bad, and apparently he 
is still paid. 

Perhaps this is the great secret of television's 
appeal: it sets up immense envy-reactions in 
millions of souls. Probably each viewer could do 
better, and every night he tunes in to confirm 
this view. He never will get the chance, one hopes. 
Like a television critic he should always travel 
hopefully, lest the arrival prove a shock from 
which he never recovers, 
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Yanks and Limeys 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


to be approached sidelong, picked up warily 
between finger and thumb: which particular 
declivity of our culture, one wonders, will they 
have got on to this time? But for once all is 
well, or at any rate little is ill: here are no 
threnodies upon the diminution in the status of 
the symbol, no nostrums to be puffed down the 
throat of a sick society. What we have in fact is, 
as the subtitle says, ‘an interpretation of the 
recent. English and American novel,’ and since 
Mr. McCormick is an American, what is wrong 
with his interpretation is not that it is jejune and 
ignorant, which is what would be wrong with it 
if he were an Englishman, but that it is omniscient 
and obscure. I beg the question thus early, and 
thus crudely, in order to get in a parenthetic 
appeal for a little less interpretation of the novel 
and a little more interpretation of novels. 


Atove with this sort of titke* needs nowadays 


Mr. McCormick, I must add at once, is far 
from being the mere compulsive trend-hound at 
present in vogue. But it is hard not to see the 
extended overture of his book as a sort of March 
of Time survey of British and American philo- 
sophical, economic, social and literary history 
which recalls, if I am not being too unfair, the 
American tourist of European myth: there's 
Arnold, but now look at Carlyle, not for long 
though because here we are at Thomas Henry 
Buckle, and this is Bentham, and these are Darwin, 
Huxley, Spencer, Froude and Seeley, and, of 
course, Queen Victoria—have you heard what 
she wrote to Gladstone about total abstinence? 
Gasping a little, the reader is haled off to a 
rather tacky intermission or two where another 
American pastime (a real one for a change) is 
given play: what might be called the naming 
of parts. Manners, naturalism, doctrinaire 
naturalism, idea, literary idea, callisthenic idea 
and the cognitive novel each get their run. but 
despite the insights they sometimes make possible 
their mode of application is often shadowy, their 
meaning can be glimpsed as little more definite 
than something different from what one might 
naturally take it to be. Whirling pseudo-defini- 
tions from Lionel Trilling (‘whenever we put two 
emotions into juxtaposition we have what we 
can properly call an idea’) and R. P. Blackmur 
(by symbolic techniques ...I mean these 
forces that operate in the arts which are greater 
than ourselves and come from beyond or under 
ourselves’) plunge the argument into uncomfort- 
able twilight. 

All these things are likely to be taken by a 








*CATASTROPHE AND IMAGINATION. By John 


McCormick. (1 ongmans, 25s.) 


British reader as American things, even if he 
prefers them to the British things—angry special 
pleading or complacent platitudinising—which 
might take their place. Indeed the book uncon- 
sciously illustrates, as well as consciously illumi- 
nating, the difference between British and 
American literary attitudes which is the most 
interesting and valuable part of its subject. A 
shrewd American view of contemporary British 
writing cannot but give us the best kind of jolt. 
Among the denigrations, that of the later Evelyn 
Waugh is to be expected, and although it may 
be well-founded it contains equally expected mis- 
understandings: any English reader can see that 
Waugh has never quite lost his two-edged view 
of English society, and that his weight is not 
always behind what is hallowed by tradition. On 
the other hand, the attack on D. H. Lawrence 
goes like a nor’-easter through the empire of the 
Lawrence industry, towards which we over here, 
too much encumbered by personal or polemical 
considerations, have difficulty in taking up a 
judicial attitude. As usual, it is the eulogies which 
can be most surprising. One is used to—I do 
not imply that one rejects—the high American 
valuation of Anthony West and P. H. Newby, but 
Rex Warner is a new hero-figure. Perhaps it is 
our ambivalent attitude towards the Thirties 
which leads us to find The Aerodrome lyrical 
and even impressive for short bursts, but vitiated 
by political cops-and-robberism and the Keatsian 
sugariness of the love and nature passages—a 
quite different performance from the ‘achieve- 
ment of enduring authority and stature’ which 
Mr. McCormick sees in it. 

His survey of contemporary American 
novelists appears, in contrast, cautious and at 
times almost conventionally highbrow. Herman 
Wouk’s The Caine Mutiny, for instance, does 
contain moments of cheapness, but we would 
find it more natural, I think, to lay these at the 
door of miscalculation or inexperience rather 
than of deliberate genuflection to Hollywood. 
Of the younger novelists who are attracting most 
attention over here-—-Louis Auchincloss, Irwin 
Shaw, J. D. Salinger, John Cheever, Jerome 
Weidman—only two are mentioned, and slight- 
ingly at that. This gives an odd effect in conjunc- 
tion with the praise lavished on Nathanael West. 
British readers of Miss Lonelyhearts who find 
what they see as its pitiful hysteria lauded as 
‘bitter and powerful satire’ may wonder whether 
Mr. McCormick may not be talking about some 
altogether different book, a doubt magnified by 
his consistent misspelling of its author’s name. 
There is, however, an acceptable defence of 
James Jones, the author of From Here to Eternity, 
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who is used partly as an illustration of British 
insensitiveness to certain kinds of American 
merit. This argument evidently takes heed only 
of British reviews of Jones, displaying an ignor- 
ance of the esteem he enjoys among many British 
readers and illustrating a common, if excusable, 
tendency to misread British reactions. It is worth 
hazarding. therefore, that the British objections 
to Hemingway cited here are nothing like repre- 
sentative. Hemingway is unsympathetic to some 
of us not because he is raw and rough, but 
because he is mannered and unreal; not because 
his violence is an unthinking obsession, but 
because it is a self-conscious fad—a fad acted 
out, it might appear, in the author's own life. 


These remarks, of course, are not to be under- 
stood as an attempt to put Mr. McCormick right; 
they merely aim to carry a fraction of a stage 
further the fascinating Anglo-American debate 
his book initiates. Among the many aspects of 
this, one of the most striking concerns the 
differences in personal attitude between the 
British and the American writer. The classical 
American standpoint is summed up in the words 
of the novelist William Styron (quoted two or 
three years ago in The Paris Review): ‘Me, I'm 
a farmer, I don’t know no writers. Hate writers.’ 
This would sound emetically affected, as well as 
overdone, in a British mouth, but there are signs 
that it will sound rather less so within a decade 
or so. Not too much less so, I hope, for there 
is little to choose between the poultry run and 
the PEN Club as restricting stamping-grounds 
for the writer. All I am suggesting is that it might 
not be a bad thing if the British writer yielded 
up just a dram of his determination to turn a 
few acres of central London into a writers’ pre- 
cinct, and took in exchange just a mite of 
American intransigence; and I mean just a dram 
and just a mite. Our novelists seem to me to need 
less bookishness, less concern to keep up with 
what is coming out, although admittedly they 
would have to be on their guard, not indeed 
against American man-of-action posing, but 
against prickly anti-intellectuality and callow, 
sniping philistinism. In particular, some of them 
need to show less readiness to double as critics, 
a role in which they may find out more than 
they should care to know about the Zeitgeist, 
always a good nodding acquaintance but a bad 
companion. 


Ready to play Box and Cox with the Zeitgeist 
stands Tradition. This, with its differing literary 
aspects in Britain and America, is one of Mr. 
McCormick’s themes, but he is much too canny 
to mistake its importance. He argues very per- 
suasively that the British realistic tradition has 
constantly beén on the point of hardening into 
convention, of becoming (like stage acting) a 
ritual of agreed gesture. It is time, I take him as 
implying, that we moved away from ‘Tradition: 
indispensable awareness of and towards ‘Tradi- 
tion: dead hand of.’ A recent controversy in 
The London Magazine had the effect of suggest- 
ing that Mr. Eliot’s famous essay, immensely 
important in the context of its time, is as mis- 
leading for the contemporary novelist (not, per- 
haps, for the contemporary critic) as an /nfantry 
Section Leading of 1917 consulted at El Alamein. 
Our budding individual talents might do well to 
abandon their tactical exercises without troops 
and get some sand in their shoes. 
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The concluding volume of a life work which 
probably the most important historical 
study to have been written in this generation 


J. E. Neale 


Author of Queen Elizabeth I, etc. 


ELIZABETH | & HER PARLIAMENTS 
1584-1601 
‘Sir John Neale crowns a lifetime of de- 
votedscholarship with this great work. Intwo 
earlier volumes he has already described 
the structure and working of ‘“The Eliza- 
bethan House of Commons”’ and traced in 
vivid detail Elizabeth’s handling of her 
earlier Parliaments he brings to this 
last volume the same faculty of clear 
analysis and lively description, the same 
stores of minute knowledge, the same depth 
and certainty of imagination. But the story 
has a tenser immediacy and a stronger, 
more susta!ning excitement . Sir John 
Neale’s took in its wisdom, its scope and 
its vitality is worthy of so great a subject.’ 
C. V. Wedgwood in the DAILY TELEGRAPH 
Illustrated 30s. 


Book Society Recommendation 


The Life and Papers of Francesco di Marco 
Datini, a prosperous Italian merchant of 
the fourteenth century 


The Merchant 
of Prato is orico 


A fascinating series of persona! portraits 
firmly embedded in a colourful narrative of 
the times. A _ delightful book, rich in 
humanity and copiously illustrated.’ Gerald 
Bullett in the BOOKMAN. Illustrated 35s. 


The best writer in English of things Italian. 
She combines patient scholarship with 
distinction of style and understanding of 
the human heart . . . a portrait with a rich 
background ot social and economic history 

..aS a picture of the daily round in 
Tuscany before the dawn of the Renaissance 
it is a complement to the Decameron.’ 
RAYMOND MORTIMER in the Sunday Times 


Book Society Non-Fiction Choice 


Don’t go Near 
the Water the new best-seller 


by WILLIAM BRINKLEY 


Sheer entertainment, a series of frivolous 
sketches about the shore life with the U.S 
Pacific Fleet in the closing months of the 
Second World War.’ THE TIMES 


Different. charming and often extremely 
funny.” SUNDAY TIMES 


‘Joyously satirical.” SCOTSMAN 16s. 


al' prices are net 


JONATHAN CAPE 








R. L, S. 


R. L. S.: Stevenson’s Letters to Charles Baxter. 
Edited by Delancey Ferguson and Marshall 
Waingrow. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 
52s.) 

SIDNEY COLVIN remains in my memory as a chilly 
man and his association with Robert Louis 
Stevenson is difficult to understand. It is signifi- 
cant that Stevenson always wrote to him as ‘My 
dear Colvin.’ Edmund Gosse was given a nick- 
name, Henley was ‘Dear Lad’ until they 
quarrelled, and Charles Baxter was ‘Dear 
Charles.” When Colvin edited Stevenson’s letters 
he published only forty-eight out of the 250 
letters to Baxter which survive. Colvin was the 
last man of the Stevenson circle who should have 
been entrusted with the choice of letters, for he 
regarded the literary reputation of his dead friend 
as his personal property and guarded it as 
jealously as Lloyd Osborne used to guard the 
financial remains. 

Let it be said at once that this admirably edited 
collection of the Baxter letters is a valuable addi- 
tion to the mass of Stevensoniana, some of which 
has been as much waste of paper as some of the 
mounting pile of Lawrenciana. 

Many of the letters during the decade on from 
1872 are too elaborately verbose to make attrac- 
tive reading and it is hard to feel sympathetically 
upset with Stevenson over the shock to his parents 
of hearing that their only son could not accept 
the conventional view of Hell: 

As my father said, ‘You have rendered my 
whole life a failure.” As my mother said, ‘this 
is the heaviest affliction that has ever befallen me!’ 
And, O Lord, what a pleasant thing it is to have 
just damned the happiness of probably the only 
two people who care a damn about you in the 
world. 

But there is an amusing snapshot from 
Mentone in December, 1873: 

I live in the same Hotel with Lord Salisbury. 
Ahem. He has black whiskers. . . . He has been 
successful (or his wife has) in making some kids; 
rather a melancholy success: they are weedy look- 
ing kids, in highland clo’. They have a tutor with 
them who respires Piety and that kind of humble 


your lordship’s most obedient sort of gentlemanli- 
ness that noblemen's tutors have generally. 


Those ‘weedy looking kids’ must have been the 


| late Lord Salisbury, the late Lord Quickswood 


and the venerable Lord Cecil. 

Stevenson’s spelling is always accurate except 
when he has to deal with ‘ei’ and then he always 
goes wrong—niether, wierd, liesure, siezure. I 
wonder if when he decided upon the title Weir of 


Hermiston he spelt it ‘Wier’ until corrected. 


Mr. John Connell, in his excellent biography 
of W. E. Henley, quoted from the letters which 
Baxter placed in the National Library of Scotland 
and here we have in full the epistolary record of 
the quarrel between Henley and Stevenson. No 
doubt the former did mean to get in a dig at 


| Fanny Stevenson whom (it must be admitted 


| way to stir up the teacup. 


justifiably) he disliked, but Stevenson does emerge 
from this correspondence as something like an 
hysterical prig. All the quarrels of writers pre- 
served for us in letters which I have read seem 
storms in teacups. D. H. Lawrence loved these 
unimportant convulsions and would go out of his 
I remember his 


| announcing to me one day that he had just sent 


a postcard to X——— Y- “Yes,” said 
Lawrence with relish, ‘I told him he was a dirty 





| little white worm.’ That was the beginning of a 


storm in a Bloomsbury teacup once upon a time, 
and as the recipient of that postcard was a fervid 
masochist we may live to find it reproduced by 


| some earnest young American in search of a 





doctorate from his university. 
In spite of the breach between them Stevenson 
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kept his admiration for Henley as a poet. Ip 
1892 he was writing from Vailima: 

There is perhaps no more genuine t livi 
bar the Big Guns. . . . How poorly Kipling om 
pares! K. is alf smart journalism and cleverness: 
it is all light and shallow and limpid . . . but 
there is no blot of heart’s blood . . . there are no 
harmonics, there is scarce harmony to his music; 
and in Henley—all of these: a touch, a sense 
within sense, a sound outside the sound, a shadow 
of the inscrutable, eloquent beyond all definition, 


The tide has been running against Stevenson 
for a long time now. Henley’s review of Graham 
Balfour's life of his friend, which seemed such 
an outrageous stab in the back of a dead man on 
its first publication in the Pall Mall Magazine, 
seems fair enough on the whole today when so 
many of the letters of R.L.S. suggest humbug 
to us. I thought at the time, and I still think, that 
Frank Swinnerton’s attempt to put him in his 
place with that critical study published in 1914 
was wrong-headed in parts, but I reflect that much 
of Kipling seemed complete humbug to me at 
the turn of the century. The truth is that we are 
all inclined to be at the mercy of current humbug 
and highly critical of the humbug that preceded 
it. It is easy to imagine what the young lions of 
a quarter of a century hence will be saying about 
our humbug of today. Bernard Shaw set out to 
explode humbug, but there was never a greater 
humbug by present standards than Shaw himself, 

The figure of perfect integrity that emerges 
from this collection of letters is Charles Baxter 
himself. A picture of him as well as of R.L.S, 
would have been a welcome addition. He was 
in appearance a typical Edinburgh lawyer, and 
to this day one may see in any Edinburgh club 
half a dozen Charles Baxters with shrewd eyes 
and grey moustaches. 

He devoted himself to representing the business 
side of Stevenson’s career, but Stevenson came 
nearer to revealing his essential self to Baxter than 
he did to anyone. Both Stevenson and Henley had 
absolute trust in his fairness and he managed to 
be the confidant of both in that wretched quarrel 
without losing the trust of either. Unlike Colvin, 
he had no feeling of proprietorship in that way- 
ward genius he served so loyally and so well. 
Even Fanny Stevenson managed not to be jealous 
of Charles Baxter and was able to write to him 
with genuine affection touched by a most 
unwonted humility. 

The editors have done their annotation with 
such praiseworthy thoroughness and accuracy 
that they may be glad to note for any future 
edition that H. C. Beeching was not just a country 
clergyman who wrote minor poetry. He was a 
Canon of Westminster and later Dean of 
Norwich, and for a long time the brilliant com- 
mentator of what is still the best magazine in 
Great Britain—Blackwood's. 

COMPTON MACKENZIE 


The Evidence of Asterisks 


Lord Byron’s Marriage. By G. Wilson Knight. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 30s.) 
Dr. MARANON’s researches into the private life 
of the original Don Juan shocked many people, 
although the phenomenon of the homosexual 
philanderer has long been known to psycholo- 
gists. Professor Wilson Knight's new book will 
upszt a wider public, although the fact that Byron 
was what is clumsily called bi-sexual has never 
been a secret. An earlier volume, Lord Byron: 
Christian Virtues, was generally considered too 
much of a whitewash, and this sequel, which 
might be aptly subtitled ‘Pagan Vices,’ may be 
equally disapproved of for the opposite reason. 
This would be grossly unjust, for Professor 
Knight’s admiration for his hero remains ul 
diminished, He is simply concerned to break 4 
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Hutchinson 


A general list for good books of all kinds 


HUTCHINSON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
HUTCHINSON BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
HUTCHINSON MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS 

HUTCHINSON SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Jarrolds 


A further general list designed to 
complement that of the parent imprint 


Hurst & Blackett 


For novels of love, adventure and 
romance and for non-fiction books of 
special appeal to women readers 


John Long 


For westerns and thrillers of crime 
and detection both fact and fiction 


Arrow Books 


With the exception of Penguin Books 
(to whom we bow in homage) the 
fastest developing range of 
paper bound pocket books 
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Stanley Paul 


For books dealing with sport and 
pastimes and personalities in the 
sporting world 


Skeffington 


For books on religion (in its widest 
sense) and the ethics of life in 
the modern world 


Rider 


For books dealing with spiritualism 
and the occult 


Authors Ltd. 


A future imprint for speculation 
and conjecture 


s~ The aim of this editorial plan (to be developed over a period of time) 
is to devise for good books in every category the best imprint 
under which each title can be given its appropriate promotion and 
achieve its widest possible sale 


Great Portland Street, London, WI 
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Sultan in Oman 


JAMES MORRIS 
author of Coast to Coast 


¥% “A minor literary masterpiece.” KX. H. $. 
CROSSMAN New Statesman. ¢ “A notable con- 
tribution to the English literature of Arabia.” 
LORD KINROSS Sunday Times. 


A brilliant description of a spectacular coup de 
main in south-east Arabia. Foreword by PETER 
FLEMING. With 24 photographs, 1 in colour, and 
2 maps. 16/- 


Justine 
LAWRENCE DURRELL 


% “One has no hesitation in acclaim- 
ing this as a great novel.” JOHN 
DAVENPORT The Observer. % “A 
blend of imagination and memory, 
of analysis and dream, poetry and 
prose ... He writes with a continuous chain- 
reacting intensity of landscape and love.” 
CYRIL CONNOLLY Sunday Times. 

3 BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. 


Switchboard 


ROGER LONGRIGG 


¥%* “Farcical episodes . . . Brilliant conversation 
... Wickedly exact.” New Statesman. A dazzling 
successor to Roger Longrigg’s first novel A High- 
Pitched Buzz chosen by KINGSLEY Amis as ‘ the 
book I enjoyed most” in 1956. (The Observer). 
¥ DAILY SKETCH CHOICE. 15/- 


The Difference 
To Me 


JOHN BRYAN 


¥* “Don't miss this deliciously romantic nostal- 
gic thriller... . Most promising début.’” Maurice 
RICHARDSON Observer. 13/6 


Look Back in 
Anger 


JOHN OSBORNE 


%& REPRINTING already. The text of ‘the best 
young play of its decade.” KENNETH TYNAN in 
The Observer. 10/6 


The Ghosts of 
Versailles 


LUCILLE IREMONGER 

%*% ‘“Aclassicot literary detection.”” JOHN CONNELI 

Evening News. ¥ “Absolutely fascinating.” 
MARGARET LANE The Critics B.B.C. 

With 17 plates 
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long conspiracy of silence and present what he 
conceives to be the truth. He considers that his 
conclusions give a new unity to the many-sided 
and baffling personality of Byron the man. It 
must be said at once that the tone of the book is 
intensely serious; there is no attempt whatsoever 
to scandalise. 

Briefly, the present thesis is that the incest- 
motif has been all the time playing the part of a 
red herring. Professor Knight's theory is that a 
more important and ‘more consistently motivat- 
ing’ secret of Byron’s life lay ‘somewhere within 
the area of homosexuality’; and that this, to- 
gether with the possibility of an improper sexual 
relationship with his own wife, was the main 
cause of the marriage separation. This may at 
first seem startling, but it is, to say the least of 
it, a plausible hypothesis. Miss E, C. Mayne 
defended Lady Byron, but it is impossible to 
defend her destruction of the Memoirs, not 
merely because a masterpiece was undoubtedly 
lost, but because they provide the only thread 
through the labyrinth. One critic has suggested 
that before. assessing Professor Knight’s theory 
we must wait for the findings of ‘the scholars.’ 
This nebulous body would presumably include 
Sir Harold Nicolson and Mr. Peter Quennell, 
who are unlikely to quarrel with the present find- 
ings, and Professor Knight himself. I am not a 
‘scholar,’ but I have read 90 per cent. of the 
authorities listed in his extensive bibliography. 
Until another draft of the Memoirs miraculously 
turns up ‘scholarship’ as such is useless; but a 
knowledge of Byron and of his period, generosity 
of mind and understanding of human frailty 
may be as trustworthy guides, and these qualities 
Professor Knight has in abundance. 

He uses the same mosaic method as in his 
earlier volume: careful examination of the evi- 
dence, checked and cross-checked, Thus we have 
the early sentimental friendships at Harrow; the 
‘violent, though pure, love and passion’ for John 
Erleston, the Cambridge chorister; the first tour 
of Greece, with Byron’s absorption in the youth 
Nicolo Giraud; the intense passion for the young 
Loukas at the end. His relations with women, 
too, were often idealistic if not platonic. Who 
can doubt the purity of his feelings for Mary 
Chaworth or the sincerity of his love for 
Augusta? There is no reason to doubt the tender 
testimony of Teresa Guiccioli. On the other hand 
it is absurd to suppose him an innocent, although 
he took little pleasure in the pretty brutish 
‘normal’ revels of his Regency contemporaries; 
he must have tasted the Oriental pleasures of the 
Levant as well as the more flamboyant ones of 
Covent Garden. There was something of 
Renaissance man about him. He fits into no neat 
pigeon-hole of psychological definition, A couplet 
from ‘Lara’ is apposite: 

With more capacity for love than earth 

Bestows on most of mortal mould and birth. 
Whatever he was, he was not a conventional rake, 
although it sometimes pleased him to play the 
part, 

Professor Knight is at pains to cast doubt on 
Byron's incestuous relations with Augusta Leigh. 
There is no doubt that the Lady Byron party has 
never left the subject alone and exaggerated it 
into the only reason for the separation, Yet it 
still seems likely that incest occurred, at any rate 
before the marriage; and, if it did, was it really 
so appalling a crime in the circumstances? She 
was his half-sister only; they had not been 
brought up together. My moral sensibilities may 
be totally blunted, but I cannot summon up 
strong feelings of disapproval and disgust. It 
seems unlikely that there can have been so much 
smoke with no fire at all. With this, however, 
Professor Knight is not mainly concerned: he is 
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concerned with blowing away the malodoroys 
smoke screen itself. When this is done, the f. 

or the supposed facts, are sombre enough, but at 
least there is a logical pattern in them, even if. 
the ‘separation scandal is incapable of any coms 
plete solution. Let us say that psychological’ 
probabilities are on his side. 

Before coming to the crux of the matter, it jg 
only just to hear Professor Knight on what may be 
called the ‘positive’ as opposed to the ‘negative’ 
side. He gives two aspects of Byron’s homo. 
sexuality: ‘(i) romantic friendship, with jts 
accompaniment of poetical idealisation, protec. 
tion, education, and, in general, responsibility; 
and (ii) service to men, especially the relief and 
release of those who had been, as he from youth 
had felt himself to be, oppressed.’ He presents 
Byron, in fact, as one who succeeded in ‘sublimat. 
ing’ his instinct. He was capable, of course, of 
loving women also, but his physical love of them 
was not strong enough, ‘Blackwood accuses me 
of treating women harshly; it may be so, but | 
have been their martyr. My whole life has beeq 
sacrificed to them and by them.’ His marriage 
was doomed from the start, with such a wife as 
Ada Milbanke. It was probably, one imagines, 
her blue-stocking primness, her virginal austerity, 
that made him feel that she might provide 4 
solution of his problems, If-was just these quali: 
ties, turned sour, that destroyed him. 

So to Professor Knight's contribution towards 
solving the mystery, which he conceives to lie in 
Lady Byron’s determination to conceal the fact 
not only of Byron’s homosexual tendencies but 
also the fact that his sexual relations with her 
were at first unnatural. He bases his theory on 
the two ‘Don Leon’ poems of George Colman 
the younger. He considers that in the Churchillian 
obscenity of these vigorous verses lies the clue. 
The proof is inconclusive; the weight of 
probability seems to lie on Professor Knight's 
side. The argument is logical; and at the end of 
it Byron remains in his splendid genius: a tor- 
mented and persecuted man. 

In the name of sanity it should, I feel, be noted 
that Lady Byron did not feel called upon to com- 
plain about her treatment by her husband until 
later. ‘Dearest Pip’ was transformed into a fury, 
goading Mrs. Leigh into hysterics, by prurient 
outsiders. Professor Knight's book illuminates 
what is not really such a very dreadful state 
of affairs. One is tempted to murmur a ‘So 
that’s that, after all’. And a_ long-delayed 
‘requiescant.’ 

JOHN DAVENPORT 


Mad Margaret 


Margaret the First. By Douglas Grant. (Hart- 
Davis, 25s.) 
Tus is a neatly written yet disquieting biography 
of one of the odder women to streak erratically 
across the course of English literature—Margaret, 
Duchess of Newcastle. She was lucky to be so 
well married, for so privileged a woman could 
dress as she pleased and write as she pleased. 
She was luckier still in that her husband dotingly 
approved of both. Although better far with a 
horse than a pen, the Duke fancied himself as 
an author—he may even have written one or two 
plays entirely by himself—a rare, almost a 
unique, achievement for an English Duke. To 
show his fettle, he usually contributed a little 
lame verse by way of preface to his wife's wild 
and startling works. This benevolence may be 
explained by the fact that he was an ageing mat, 
whereas Margaret was an exceptionally attractive 
woman in the meaty, Lely fashion, Only love, 
very deep and very blind, could have tolerated 
the endless whimsy of Margaret's riotous 
imagination. Towards the end of her short life, 
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however, she repaid him. She wrote his life. Her 
biography of the Duke maddened Pepys—he 
thought it quite ridiculous—but it enthralled 
Charles Lamb. Posterity has, more often than 
not, agreed with Lamb. It contains many _pas- 
sages of singular inanity, but from its artless prose 
there does emerge a compelling picture of the 
Duke, that ‘tolerant, urbane and accomplished 
person’ as Douglas Grant so rightly calls him. 
The book has become one of the chief sources 
for the Civil War, and it will not be displaced. 
Professor Grant does his best for the rest of 
Margaret’s works; for the poetry that dripped 
without much rhyme or reason from her pen; 
for the fabulous plays, all in two parts and five 
acts, too vast, too improbable to be acted 
(although I long for a performance of the scene 
when the Pope offers to make the heroine, dis- 
guised as a boy, either a saint or a cardinal); and 
for the orations, endless, pompous, dull. He tries 
hard to give coherence to the Philosophical and 
Physical Opinions, the attempt to explain the 
universe—microcosm and macrocosm madly 
mixed. Only when Professor Grant turns to her 
fiction is one tempted to follow his example and 
re-read her books. Her Nature Pictures drawn by 
Fancies Pencil to the Life is an entertaining mix- 
ture of Walt Disney and Jules Verne in seven- 
teenth-century prose. Purple-coloured men with 
milk-white hair, tufted camels with tails that 
spread like peacocks, amphibious transport 
animals, half-calf half-fish, flash through her 
prose in riotous abundance; action is as vivid as 
the scenery, and as improbable. There is never 
a dull moment. And yet it is all rather disturbing 
and in the end pathetic. When in the end we find 
her struggling with this problem ‘Whether there 
might not be Restoring Beds, as well as Producing 
Beds, or Breeding Beds'—the laughter quickly 
dies. This in any century is simply madness, 
neither more nor less, Fortunately for her husband 
she remained that ‘Incomparable Princess, Mar- 
garet, Duchess of Newcastle.’ Her biography of 
him will live for all time; the rest of her work 
deserves for her sake—oblivion. The few felicities 
do not outweigh huge nightmare wastes of 

maniac invention. 
J. H. PLUMB 


The Desert Patrol 


Glubb’s Legion. By Godfrey Lias. (Evans, 18s.) 
Goprrey LiAs went out to Jordan in November, 
1955, to gather material for a book about the 
Desert Patrol of the Arab Legion. Fate decreed 
that he should be there during the riots which 
followed the Templer mission in December of 
that year, and during the coup d'état which led 
to Glubb Pasha’s dismissal on March 1, 1956. 
The result is a somewhat uneven book. So long 
as he sticks to the story of the Desert Patrol 
and of the Bedouin tribes from which it was 
recruited, Mr. Lias tells an interesting story well. 
He is less successful, however, when describing 
the events which led up to the undermining and 
dissolution of the finest example of Anglo-Arab 
comradeship that the Middle East has yet seen. 

The Desert Patrol was a small force of Bedouin 
camel police, raised originally by Glubb Pasha 
in 1930 to pacify the warring tribes of Trans- 
Jordan’s deserts. This they succeeded in doing, 
not so much by force of arms as by the force 
of their example. It must ever be Glubb’s greatest 
claim to fame that he pacified the tribes with only 
a handful of police and scarcely any bloodshed, 
whereas other States with similar problems only 
succeeded in pacifying their tribesmen after 
pitched battles, the use of aircraft and the 
expenditure of much treasure. 





It was mainly from this small force of Bedouin 
that the Arab Legion was expanded to become 
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Third Impression 


REBECCA 
WEST’S 


The Fountain 
Overflows 


‘A masterpiece’ 
Davip HoLtLtoway (News Chronicle) 
BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 16s. 


THE SECOND 
LESSON 


SEVEN YEARS AT 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


Bernard Moore 


The author was seven years with the 


U.N. and as long with the League of 
Nations. In this book he tells in a good- 


humoured way of the people who work 


in and around U.N.O, and also has some 
pertinent things to say about this second 
lesson in international co-operation. 

Illustrated. 2\s. 


THE CENTURIES 
OF SANTA FE 


Paul Horgan 


‘Mr. Horgan has very pleasantly illumin- 
ated a fascinating corner of history’.— 
The Times. ‘In this great sweeping story, 
he takes us from the days of the city’s 
foundation up to 1848’.—The Sphere. 

Illustrated. 2\s. 


THE CASE 
FOR MODERN MAN 
Charles Frankel 


The Chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy, Columbia University, looks 
at man today in the light of his history 
and provides a hopeful and clearly 
reasoned answer to the pessimists who 
hold the view that man is a victim of 
circumstances. 18s. 


SIR RICHARD 
GREGORY 


HIS LIFE AND WORK 
W. G. H. Armytage 


From a careful study of correspondence 
and other sources the Professor of 
Education in the University of Sheffield 
has written a biography of this renowned 
educationist, scientist, and writer who 
was, for some twenty years, editor of 
Nature. 21s. 


MACMILLAN 
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Lord Byron’s 
Marriage 
The Evidence of Asterisks 


G. WILson KNIGHT 


‘‘A more coherent picture of this strange 
and baffling genius than has yet been 
offered.” —The Times 


**A study in which poetic insight, accuracy 
and wisdom combine, a work of scientific 
imagination which exposes the diabolical 
nature of Lady Byron’s persecution of a 
great man.”—CYRIL CONNOLLY, in the 
Sunday Times. 30s. net 


The Domestic Dog 


BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD 

A perfect bedside book for dog lovers, 
appearing on the opening day of Cruft’s 
Show. Here is the history of the dog in 
general, and a short history of each breed, 
illustrated with 32 pages of plates. 30s. net 


A Guide to 
Chess Openings 


LEONARD BARDEN 

An up-to-date account of the newest 
developments in the chess world, giving 
the latest opening innovations, by a leading 
authority. Publication Feb. 8th. 25s. net 


Soviet Youth 


Some Achievements and Problems 
Edited by D. L. MEEK 


Here is the story of young people in Russia 
today, as it is reflected in the newspapers, 
showing their attitude to life and the prob- 
lems they are facing. International Library 
of Sociology. 28s. net 


A Key to Ricardo 


OswaALp ST. CLAIR 


This clear guide to Ricardo’s writings will 
be invaluable to the student of economics. 
Ricardo often recorded his ideas in a most 
complicated manner, and the author’s 
interpretation will be very welcome. 

3558. net 


Angola in Perspective 


Endeavour and Achievement 
in Portuguese West Africa 


F. CLEMENT C, EGERTON 


Colonel Egerton has lived for many years 
in Portuguese West Africa, and his 
account of endeavour and achievement 
gives the complete history of this impor- 
tant country. 30s. net 


The Person in 
Psychology 


PAuL LAFITTE 


Dr. Lafitte presents psychology as a 
science in its own right, quite independent 
of the natural sciences. He contends 
that many special methods of psychological 
investigation have been misapplied, and 
discusses their relation to each other and 
to the knowledge of common experience. 
255. net 
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the well-disciplined army that those who had the 
honour to serve in it loved so well. Although it 
would be hardly fair to claim that all the Legion’s 
best traditions derived from the exploits of the 
Desert Patrol, there can be little doubt that the 
panache and élan of the Bedouin at war gave the 
Legion a tradition which it is to be hoped its new 
masters, themselves non-Bedouin, will cherish 
and preserve. 

Godfrey Lias has been successful in depicting 
the life of the Desert Patrol, and the charm of 
the Bedouin. For this reader at least he has 
awoken nostalgic memories which can never be 
wholly forgotten. Yet I think that he forgets that 
the Arab Legion, from the Jewish War onwards, 
recruited far more from the settled areas than it 


| did from the desert, and that the bulk of its 


educated Arab officers had little sympathy with 
the Bedouin outlook which they considered to be 
out of date and even a little shaming. They would 
not have relished a conversation about camels or 
falconry; not because they knew nothing about 
either, but because it implied that they were back- 
ward and uncivilised themselves. And it is these 


| men who now control the destinies of what was, 


until a year ago, the Arab Legion. 

This is an interesting and well-written book, 
but I must take issue with the author when he 
recounts a story about what he terms a ‘hawk- 
breeder.’ As one who was taught the fascinating 


| sport of falconry by the Bedouin of Jordan, I 


have yet to meet a Bedouin who has successfully 
bred a hawk, as opposed to trapping or taking 


| one from the nest, and then flown it at quarry. 


| Growing Up. By 


JAMES LUNT 


New Novels 


The Happy Ones. By Maurice Edelman. (Win- 
gate, 13s. 6d.) 

Barbara Lucas. (Gollancz, 
13s. 6d.) 

The Abode of Love. By Aubrey Menen. (Chatto 
and Windus, 13s. 6d.) 

The Spider’s House. By Paul Bowles. (Macdonald, 
16s.) 

The Guns of Navarone. By Alistair MacLean. 
(Collins, 14s.) 

For the title of his new novel Maurice Edelman 

has had recourse to the double ballade of Villon’s 

which insists that, judging by the trouble Solomon, 

Samson, David and others less sacred than pro- 

fane let themselves in for by succumbing to the 

force of what has been termed the tender passion, 

bien est eureux qui riens n'y a—happy are those 


| who have no truck with it. Quite. But what would 


a novel be without love? Evidently, in the view of 
fiction-producers, as unappetising as Solomon's 
proverbial dinner with love. 

The unsatisfactoriness of love, in or out of 


wedlock, is brought home to Stephen Russell, 


successful barrister, incurable romantic, senti- 


| mental amorist, when, willing to jeopardise his 


almost guaranteed brilliant future, he finds his 


| latest enchantress reluctant to match his prof- 


fered sacrifice. ‘The measure of love,’ he points 
out, ‘is what one will give up for it.’ Believing 
that for everyone, himself in particular, there is 
a designated person, a counterpart, an unconsan- 
guineous twin soul and body, he thought he had 
met the ideal in Laura Metcalf, wife of the 
individualistic operator of an independent airline. 
After his own mistaken marriage, terminated con- 
veniently if tragically in the blitz, Stephen had 
pertinaciously philandered. Giséle, niece of the 


| notorious Madame Nodier who owned the Royal 


at Castelnau les Fleurs (where the story opens); 
Susan (nameless otherwise), dropped six months 


| earlier and panglessly seen since at the ballet; 
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—oh, was there nobody else? There must have 
been others. Incomplete though the list may be, 
it suggests that Stephen might have realised the 
risks his susceptibility would tempt him to take 
Love, being what it is, occurred between him and 
Laura, and Villon’s pour ung plaisir mille 
doulours undoubtedly applied. Both are betrayed 
by what was false within. Fortunately, the story 
is not exclusively theirs. They are eased towards 
the periphery of interest when Laura’s husband, 
unlucky and impulsive and already in trouble 
with the Government, again defies flying regula. 
tions. An anatomy of modern love develops into 
a novel of action and character. When Metcalf 
runs more or less amok in the air, with his sop 
as passenger, the suspense for all concerned js 
a torture. Whatever readers’ attitude may be 
towards the severed union of the ever-diverse 
pair, they will probably think The Happy Ones, 
Maurice Edelman’s fourth novel, his best. 

The love in Barbara Lucas’s Growing Up is 
comparatively licit. Not Villon but Coventry 
Patmore might have been called in: ‘Well, 
Heaven be thank’d, my first-love fail’d,/As, 
Heaven be thank’d, our first-loves do!’ The 
narrator, Lucy Gray, relives her adolescence ip 
Kensington from 1927, when she was fifteen, on 
into the early 1930s when, what with W. H. Auden 
and Evelyn Waugh and Mddchen in Uniform and 
A Nous la Liberté and Hunger Marches and 
Communism, there was a dawn for it to be bliss 
to be alive in. Lucy remembers well. Her family 
—mother and two sisters (father had been killed 
on the Somme)—are to life; grandfather, retired 
littérateur, not so apprehensible; Rose, his 
secretary-companion, mysterious. Beautiful, ac- 
complished, beloved by all, was she not only 
frigid but heartless? Lucy, grown to an age for 
tentative love affairs of her own, is much con- 
cerned about Rose and the man Rose married 
and disappointed, a young and, it appears, 
irresistibly charming American novelist. What a 
pity it will be if Rose- isn’t understood by 
readers! Perhaps she was just a little too difficult 
to put over. With Lucy herself and all the others, 
the middle-aged should have a most enjoyable 
how - it - all - comes - back - to - me holiday from 
present discontents. 

The word is too often profaned for Aubrey 
Menen to profane it in The Abode of Love. 
Hobbled by facts—there was an actual Abode 
of Love and a clergyman named Henry James 
Prince—his fancy soon breaks free and con- 
tributes some well-imagined characters to the 
cast: Sergeant Bunt of His Majesty's Marines, 
fighting a losing battle with his weakness for ‘the 
ladies, and a Mr. Larkspur, railway pioneer, 
with ideas for a sinless religion. These two hustle 
the story to the brink of farce, and what might have 
been a distasteful and unremunerative subject 
yields a good dividend of entertainment for the 
tolerant. 

Paul Bowles is at pains to show himself quite 
at home again in Morocco at The Spider's House. 
The victims of love here are John Stenham and 
Polly Burroughs: ‘She stretched out her hand, 
wonderingly touched first the hard stubble on his 
chin, and then the smoothness of his lips, and think- 
ing: “Why now, and not before?” pulled him to 
her again.’ John is an ex-Communist, approved 
pattern, American author with a wife in Brazil; 
Polly an American once married to a French 
man. They met in Fez through the agency of two 
expendable Englishmen improbably named Alaia 
Moss and Hugh Kenzie, described by Polly 4 
‘real British drips.’ For the novel's sake, their 
meeting was regrettable: without them it would 
have been possible to become absorbed in the 
dreams and doings of young Amar, son of 2 
Moslem holy man, and in the organisation fot 
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peistance to the hated French rule. If they are 

‘ , as they safely can be, the only obstacle 

joran interested reader is the amount of italicised 

hb with which his path through nearly 400 

is often unnecessarily strewn: ‘Zduq,’ he 
gid, ‘so you really are the son of Si Driss the 
wit Ah khai, ’ch andelk?’—‘Enta m’douagh’ 
Ana n’khalleslik—‘Eioua!’ Sometimes the 
speaker apparently obliges with a translation. 
pot we soon run into the unintelligible again : ‘Ah, 
sli, labes. Chkhbarek?’ Possibly it means ‘Is my 
fea red?” 

A novel that does quite well without love is 
Alistair MacLean’s The Guns of Navarone, in 
which we meet Captain Mallory, world-famous 
New Zealand climber of Himalayan peaks, who, 
itis said, talks Greek like a Greek and German 
like a German, summoned from exploits with the 
LRDG by Captain Jensen, to whom ‘as the suc- 
cessful Chief of Operations . . . intrigue, decep- 
tion, imitation and disguise were the breath of 
life The special job for which Captain Mallory 
is detailed gives him as companions Corporal 
Dusty Miller, who speaks American almost like 
the American he is said to be, and who had lied 
his way into the RAF, crashed outside Athens, 
and turned up, via Albania, in a force operating 
behind the enemy lines in Libya; Lieutenant Andy 
Stevens, RNVR, navigator, first-class Alpinist, 
fanatical philhellene; and Casey Brown, Petty 
Officer Telegraphist, in civil life a testing en- 
gineer in a famous yacht-builder’s yard. Add to 
these Mallory’s alter ego Andrea the Greek and 
two vouched-for natives and patriots of Nava- 
rone, and could anyone want a team more likely 
to provide thrills in the course of successful 
sabotaging operations against the precipitous 
island fortress? Regions Sapper never knew and 
could never have conquered are swayed by 
Alistair MacLean. DANIEL GEORGE 
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A Triptych 


Collector’s Progress. By Stanley W. Fisher. 
(Michael Joseph, 16s.) 


The Conservation of Antiquities and Works of 
Art. By H. J. Plenderleith. (O.U.P., 63s.) 


Pictures in Peril. By H. H. Pars. Translated by 
Katherine Talbot. (Faber and Faber, 25s.) 


Collector's Progress is an agreeable book of 
collecting and adventuring in a minor key. ‘That 
day, I remember, I had a frightful cold,’ a para- 
graph begins, but in a moment or two Mr. Fisher 
is busy on the Spode and ‘an amazing set of 
Staffordshire white glaze’ all belonging to Mrs. 
Whitmore Jones in the beautiful old Jacobean 
house at Chastleton. And so on. . . . There are 
tales of Lowestoft, Worcester and Coalport, 
Derby and Old Langton Hall, Old Bow and 
Flight, Barr and Flight. ‘One day we went to 
Great Yarmouth to buy kippers. . . . I can hear 
my readers asking, what has all this to do with 
collecting? And I confess I cannot answer.’ But 
on the next page it is old Liverpool porcelain. 
It could as well be bat-collecting, or glass paper- 
weights; but it is pleasant reading all the same. A 
pity there are no illustrations. 


The Conservation of Antiquities and Works of 
Art is sterner stuff. Parts of it read a little like 
a detailed description of a post-mortem, and 
it is highly technical, but interesting. The frontis- 
piece is a coloured plate of a decorated ivory 
plaque from Nimrud, a masterpiece from ancient 
Assyria depicting a lioness attacking a Nubian 
who is shown with golden hair. The splendid 
Emesa helmet, with its silver visor which must 
be a portrait, is interestingly described. This is 
one of the treasures of the Museum at Damascus. 
There are chapters on the restoration of textiles, 
papyri, objects of wood and bone and ivory, gold 


185 


and electrum, silver and copper, and other metals. 
The author, who is keeper of the Reséarch 
Laboratory of the British Museum, has written 
a work of outstanding interest. 


Pictures in Peril, translated from the German, 
is another book of adventure with many of the 
elements of a detective ‘thriller’! But what are 
‘the famous carpets by Raphael, which had 
already suffered much during the terrible Sacco 
di Roma in 1527’? Is this the mistranslation of a 
German word for tapestries? The book is well 
indexed, well illustrated and tolerably worth 
reading. 

SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


Tree 


HESKETH PEARSON’s Beerbohm Tree (Methuen, 25s.) 
begins, like Moby Dick, with an anthology of other 
writers’ comments on the subject. This brings into 
mind, inescapably, the picture of Tree as something 
of a white whale himself and of Mr. Pearson as an 
Ahab constantly in pursuit of a subject, but, unlike 
Ahab, never quite catching up. 

There is a good selection of Tree’s facetie which 
could range from ‘Our domestic morality is founded 
on the axiom that boys will be boys but that girls 
mustn't be girls’ right down to ‘Do you say that in 
the asphalt or the concrete?’ It is confirmed that 
on first seeing Chu Chin Chow he said, ‘more navel 
than millinery’ (what would he have said about 
Kismet?), but there is no sign of his later remark, 
treasured for posterity by Macqueen-Pope among 
others, on the same piece—‘scented hogwash!’ which 
is less fancy but obviously more heartfelt. 

The earnest student who goes to Pearson with 
the question, ‘Was Tree, in spite of all his clowning, 
a great actor?’, will get an answer: I think it is in 
the affirmative, but I find the whole book a bit 
muffled and obscure; the glittering silver with which 
Mr. Pearson mirrored Wilde and Shaw seems 
tarnished here. 

GERARD FAY 
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for both the scientist and the arts student. 





A career and 
how to choose it 


On weekdays until March 4, thirty-one famous industries 
and business firms are making aseries of careers announce- 
ments in the Manchester Guardian. They are each taking 
a whole page to describe in full the careers and prospects 
they offer those about to earn a living. This annual feature 
covers every section of industry and includes openings 


In addition, the ‘classified’ section of the Manchester 
Guardian presents a generous range of career opportunities 
all the year round. And, of course, its editorial columns are 
read for their sense and sincerity at all times. Spare copies 
of the Manchester Guardian are apt to vanish with speed 
—why not place a regular order with your newsagent ? 
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The Way We Rule Now 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 362 


Report by Thomas Anthony 


Mr. Macmillan is reported to have passed the time while waiting for the summons to Buckingham 

Palace by reading quantities of Trollope. The usual prize of six guineas was offered for a description 

in up to 200 words of a nightmare in which Mr. Macmillan finds himself presiding over a 
Trollopeian Cabinet. 


THERE are tracts for the times here. Bringing 
them all in (‘closing the ranks’) is all very well, 
but how can Mr. Macmillan hope for peaceful 
sleep if he has Mrs. Proudie and the Archdeacon, 
Lady Laura and Lady Glencora? By general 
consent, Mrs. Proudie has collared the Ministry 
of Power, and the Prime Minister seems power- 
less to explain to her just what Power means in 
this context. Not even The Duke’s Children pro- 
vided a PM with such intractable problems. 

Lady Juliet Duff's entry has the authentic 
nightmare touch: ‘An angry wail was heard and 
a commissionaire came in, carrying a baby of 
repellent aspect. “Beg pardon, Sir; this has just 
been left here addressed to a Mr. Popenjoy.” ’ 

From Mrs. D. W. Boileau: ‘Beside the Prime 
Minister was seated Mr. Crawley, the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. When asked how 
the National Finances stood, he replied, “I have 
no idea, Sir. I have paid some. cheques into the 
Bank of England, and drawn some cheques out.” ’ 
(It should be explained that this is the ex- 
Perpetual Curate of Hogglestock and that he has 
never yet been seen on TV.) 

For true Trollope atmosphere and elephantine 
measure, I commend J. L. Lord: ‘Grave con- 
tentious questions were in discussion. A plea by 
the Duke of Omnium, the Foreign Secretary, for 
a Bill to abolish the Order of the Garter (his 
dislike of which had become obsessive) had 
aroused the mild wrath of the old Duke, whose 
task it was as Minister of Power to distribute 
ambrosia among gods and aspiring mortals.’ 
(More a sedative than a nightmare, this.) 

Nearly all the entries had too much Barchester 
and not enough of our old friends of Whitehall 
and the Beargarden. After all, this is Number Ten 
and not the Barset CC. Three guineas, therefore, 
to R. Kennard Davis, two to Allan M. Laing, and 
one to G. J. Blundell. Salutes for courage to those 
quoted; to R. A. McKenzie for the PM’s most 
revealing ‘interior monologue’; and to J. A. 
Lindon for an ingenious ‘Chancellor’s Song’ 
which, however, in its very nature lacked (as I 
thought other good entries did) the subjective 
horror of Mr. Macmillan’s plight. All the same, 
after all this he must have been ‘impatient for the 
morning’ and convinced that ‘facts are better than 
dreams,’ like a predecessor in a rather different 
crisis. 


PRIZES 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 


The new Premier sat back in his chair and con- 
templated his team. Hardened though he was, his 
heart sank within him. There was that fussy medi- 
ocrity, the Duke of St. Bungay. Next to him was 
Sir Harry Coldfoot of the Home Office—much 
bullied and now thoroughly bored. There was 
Viscount Thrift of the Admiralty, more interested in 
Homer than in cruisers. There were those two heavy- 
weights, Sir Marmaduke Morecombe and Mr. 
Kennedy, who rarely spoke and never spoke well; 
and there was the egregious Plantagenet Palliser, full 
of his Decimal Currency and other impracticable 
schemes of reform. There too was the latest recruit, 
that handsome scamp Finn! 

But it was the women who really scared him— 
Lady Glencora and Lady Laura, both of whom he 
had had to include under pressure from their hus- 
bands. Then Lady Laura had stipulated for a place 
for Finn, which had angered Kennedy; and Lady 
Glencora was jealous of Lady Laura’s interference, 
which had annoyed Plantagenet! He saw his Cabinet 
seething with personal squabbles, to the delight of the 
caustic Monk and the insufferable Turnbull. 


(ALLAN M. LAING) 


The Cabinet table was, oddly enough, furnished 
not with paper, pens and ink, but champagne and 
oysters, and the Duke of Omnium (Lord Chancellor) 
was solemnly reading aloud an extract from Ruff’s 
Guide to the Turf, between sips of champagne and 
gulped oysters. Without waiting till he had finished, 
the Minister for Religious Affairs, Mrs. Proudie, 
cried out that he ought to be ashamed of himself, 
and what had all this to do with the appointment 
of Mr. Slope to the Deanery of Barchester? Where- 
upon, Mr. Johnny Eames (Board of Trade) began to 
hum The Sheik of Arabin, winding up with the stern 
rebuke: ‘Madam, you should not interfere in these 
matters. You merely debase the Prime Minister's high 
office. Get you te a nunnery, go!’ And he resumed 
his singing, with ‘Every Lily in the Dale.’ Before 
Mrs. Proudie could retort, Mr. Harald Smith (Home 
Secretary) suddenly accused the Premier of stealing 
a cheque for £20 from Mr. Phineas Finn, MP for 
Hogglestock, and announced that he would sue his 
executors. ‘Suez!’ exclaimed the Prime Minister: 
“Who said Suez?’ and he woke, bathed in perspiration. 


(G. J. BLUNDELL) 
‘Now, my dear Home Secretary,’ began the Prime 
Minister. 7 : / 
‘How dare you, sir!’ cried an outraged feminine 
voice at his elbow. 
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a — am turned in amazement. 
‘Mrs. Proudie!’ he gasped. ‘What are i 
here” : gasp you doing 

‘I am the new Home Secretary,’ said tha 
firmly. ‘I demand that you give the Bishop author 
to stop those dreadful Sabbath-breaking railways 
once. 

‘Hear, hear, my dear!’ put in the Bishop. 

‘But why the Bishop?’ asked the Prime Minister 
comaiy. , 

‘He ts your new Minister of Trans . 
Proudie declared. ‘Of course you will oe Kin a 
powers?’ 

‘Come, sir, no shilly-shallying!’ 
voice. ‘Answer the lady's question!’ 

The Prime Minister turned. 

“Who are you?’ he demanded. 

‘Chaffanbrass: Attorney-General.’ 

The Prime Minister groaned; and his sombre note 
was echoed by that of Mr. Harding’s cello. 

A moment later he was looking up into a face ag 
stern and unyielding as Mrs. Proudie’s. 

‘Sir.’ said Archdeacon Grantly, between clenched 
teeth. ‘do you mean to allow yourself to be influenced 
by that—that woman?’ 

The Prime Minister groaned again. . 

‘This is too much,’ he said. ‘Send for Mr. Butler!’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 365 


Set by D. R. Peddy 


A prize of six guineas is offered for a calypso 
suitable for singing on the occasion of a 1957 
eleven-plus examination. Limit : sixteen lines. 









cried a sharp 













Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No, 
365,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Febru- 
ary 19. Results on March 1. 





For Overseas Readers 


OVERSEAS COMPETITION No. 2 
Set by Allan M. Laing 


In Dr. Archibald Henderson's immense new 
biography of Bernard Shaw, recently published 
in the United States, occurs this extract froma 
letter by GBS: ‘Yesterday, at Massingham's, 
John Burns came in. We meant to have a great 
political council; but we mostly relaxed and 
frivolled. (By the way, remind me to tell you 

. . the story of the-clergyman and the dentist. 
It doubled up both M and B.) * Unfortu- 
nately, this rib-bender remains untold. Will 
competitors, for a prize of six guineas, supply 
the missing story so that we may all be doubled 
up ? Limit : 150 words. 

This is the second in a series of occasional 
competitions open to all readers living outside 
the British Isles. Entries, addressed ‘Overseas 
Competition No. 2,’ 99 Gower Street, London, 














WC1, by April 16. Results on May 3 














ACROSS 
1 Writing in the cellarage’? Keep it dark (12). 
9 Supper dish for one of seven (9). 
10 Appointments at the oasis ‘ 5). 
11 I get confused units ‘n their original position 
(2, 4). 
12 I suffer a relapse on return (8). 
13 It’s all of a ferment (6). 
15 Prominent feature of the giraffe (4, 4). 


18 ‘The miserabie have no other —— but only 
hope’ (Shakespeare) (8). 


19 Uneuphemiustic calls (6). 
21 Members of Carlyle’s gigmamtty perhaps (8). 
23 Haberdasher’s development (6). 


26 That’s pitching 1 rather high, isn’t st? (5) 22 A gir! ot passage (5). « 
27 Noah's tie Gear eh 24 It's only fair of the man (5). 
ee . 25 ‘Propt on beds of amaranth and ——’ (Tenny- 


28 Test cricketer putting it across (6, 6). 


Two prizes wits De awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Champers’s I wertictn Century Urcnopary 
‘ded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on tebruary 19 and addressed: Crossword No. 926, 99 Gower St., London, WCI. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


and a book token for one guinea. Thev wiil be awar 


SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 926 


1 There’s a rough pit in the cage (7). 

2 The old shoemaker makes a tight job of it (5). 
3 Have a shoi with the new kind of energy? (9) TI 
4 Amphibious vehicles (4). 
5 Socratic (anag.) (8) 

6 Two heads at leas: are better than one, was [3 


7 Turk’s ma gets a nice fur coat (7). 
8 Hurried round a tour in the nude (8). 18 
14 This kind of belt is simply heavenly (8). 
16 She seems rather choosy about dances (3-6). 
17 Lose rent in this part of the. building (8). 2 
18 Times ’as changed tor the painter (7) 
20 Don’t get waxy if you want to be candid (7). 














DOWN 


evidently the monster’s motto (5). 


son) (4). : 





Sot ov vn February 2. 


The wnners ot Crossword No. 924 are: D 
6 Hepscott Terrace, South Shields, and Miss CuaRcorre JoserA. Browns 
Farm. Old Basine. Hants. 
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Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


BA’—and anyone could have lost a game such as the 
following, in annotating which I have taken advantage 
of Golombek’s own notes in the British Chess Magazine. 






No. 88 


N. L. ALLPORT 
(‘Empire Review,’ 1923) 


BLACK (3 men) 














WHITE (9 men) 
WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 


week. 

Solution to last week’s problem by Bettmann: R-Q 7. 
According to Black reply, White plays P x R, P x Kt 
or P-B 8 making Q or Kt as appropriate; sixfold 
promotion theme, executed with remarkable economy. 

* 

Golombek, tired after his excellent performance in 
the team tournament, played much below his proper 
form in the Alekhine memorial tournament and finished 
last (on which I extend to him a heartfelt sympathy 
based on practical experience of the horrors of this 
position). But even to finish last in such a tournament 
carries with it an ambiguous distinction like ‘Failed 


White, BRONSTEIN Black, GOLOMBEK 
: Opening, Q. Pawn, Nimzowitch Defence. 


1P-Q4 Kt-K B 3 19 B-R 4! Kt-Q 1 
2P-QB4 P-K 3 Kt-Q 5 x Kt 
3Kt-QB3 B-Kt5 21BP xB P-B 3 (g) 
4 Kt-B3 P-Q Kt 3 22 Q-Kt 3 K-R1 

5 P-K 3 B-Kt 2 QR-K I P-KR3 
6 B-Q3 Kt-K 5 (a) 24 Q-R 3 (i) —-K Kt 4 
70-0 B x Kt (6) 25 B-Kt 3 Kt-Q2 
8PxB 26P x BP Kt x P 
9 Kt-K 1 B4 27 B-Kt 5 R x Rech 
10 P-B 3 Kt-K B 3 (c) 2RxR Kt (B 3)-Kt1 
11P-QR4 = Kt-B3 29 B-QB4 -K Bi 
12 P-K4 P 30 R x Pch Qx RU) 
13P xP P-K 4 (d) 31P xP Kt-B4 

14 B-Kt 5 Q-K2 32P xP Kt x KP 
15 Kt-B 2 Q-Q 3? (e) 33 P-Q7! Kt-B 4 (k) 
16 B-R 4! QR-KIi{/) 34 B-K Sch K-R2 

17 B-Kt 3 Q-K 2 35 B-Q 3ch Resigns (/) 
18 Kt-K 3 P-Q3 


(6) 7...Kt x Kt; 8 P x Kt, B x P; 9 R-Kt 1 gives White 
too much attack for the pawn. With B x Kt, Black hopes to get 
sufficient attack on White’s Q side pawns to maintain equality, but 
the combination of two bishops and a massive pawn centre out- 
weighs the slight weakness in pawn structure. Black can never 
play Kt x QB P, naturally, as the Kt is trapped by Q-B 2. 

(c) Here Golombek says he should have played Kt-Q 3 followed 
by Kt+B 3-R 4, but after 10. . . Kt-Q 3; 11 B-R 3, threat 12 P-B5 
White has much superior game, e.g. 11 . . . R-K 1; 12 P-K 4! 
and Black dare not try to win the K P. 12... P x P; 13 P x P, 
Kt x P; 14 Q-B 3, P-Q 4 (14... Ki-Q 3; 15 Q-R 5, P-Kt 3; 
16 B x P, etc.); 15 Q-B 7 ch, K-R 1; 16 B-B 8! 11... R-B 2; 
is better, but ition is still indifferent. a 

(d) 13... P-Q 3; leaves Black a cramped and difficult position 
with no counterplay. 

(e) After this I think Black is lost: he must try to free himself 
by 15... P-K R 3; 16 B-R 4, P-K Kt 4; 17 B-Kt 3, P-Q 3, 
though. after Kt-K 3-B 5 White still has a clear advantage. 
aver" x P; 17 B-Kt3!, Q-B 4; 18 P x P, Kt x Q P?; 


(g) Otherwise 22 B-Kt 5 wins exchange. By his subtle mancu- 
vring, White has got two bishops against two knights and forced 
open the position. 

(i) Threat 25 P x BP, Kt x B P; 26 B-Q Kt 5, R-B 1; 27 
? x P,Q x P; 28 B-Kt 3 winning Q P. 

GU) 30... Kt x R; 31 B x P ch is even worse for Black. 

(k) 33... Kt x QP; 34Q x Qch, Kt x Q; 35 B-K 5 ch, 
K-R 2; 36 B-Q 3 and wins. 

() 35... K-Kt 1; 36 Q-R 2 ch, Q-B 2; 37 P-Q 8=Q mate. 
a Golombek generously remarks, ‘A game of great artistry by 

ronstein.” 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


January is over and odd things make one think one 
day that spring cannot be so far off and the next 
that it was all a sort of bright optimism. There were 
bees on the landing boards of the hives at the week- 
end and I could see snow that had crept down the 
distant mountains overnight. In the morning, before 
a hazy sunrise, the puddles on the road carried a thin 
film of ice, but at noon the pigeons were cooing, a 
sure sign that the lengthening daylight has been 
having its effect. The bees ventured out cautiously 
and some appeared to have lost their strength the 
moment they aired their wings, for they crawled 
drowsily about and then went slowly back into the 
hive. They are, nevertheless, strong broods, for they 
are survivors of a much harder winter, fed on their 
own stores gathered last summer. The wind blows 
from the south-west at this moment, bending the 
smoke from the chimneys into the north-east, and 
helping to thaw the mountain snow. At evening, 
when it freezes, there is something in the rookery 
clamour that encourages thoughts of better days, 
even if spring is more than a month away by calendar 
reckoning. 


Earty Birps 


The pair of crows that have been haunting a 
Particular tree in the outskirts of the village since 
last autumn are about to make something of the 
dilapidated twig building left by two wood pigeons 
last summer. A week or so ago they were keeping 
an eye on the nest. I saw them drive a cat out of 
the lower branches of the tree and they were there 
in a brief blizzard of snow the other day. Now they 
are carrying materials and may soon add the trim- 
mings of sheep’s wool. Whether they will manage to 
Taise a family remains in doubt. A gentleman in the 
vicinity keeps hens and blames his yearly misfortunes 
on chick-stealing and egg-stealing crows, although 
Magpies and jackdaws do their share. A shot into 
the crows’ nest would be rather a pity, I think, for 


they have chosen the site with something like wisdom. 
Out in the fields they would certainly be attacked 
by gamekeepers or shepherds anxious for the wel- 
fare of their charges. 


TURNING WoRMS . 

In the course of conversation with a friend the 
other day I traded an account of the extraordinary 
courage of a doe rabbit for one of the pluck of a 
bantam, both not exactly noted for aggressiveness, 
although bantams fight among themselves. The doe 
rabbit was a pet I once had and used to allow to hop 
about on a patch of grass. We also had a large tom- 
cat who considered himself cock of the walk and 
round whom the dogs stepped warily. On this 
occasion the doe had just been released when the 
cat set his ears back and made a spring towards her, 
but she refused to be intimidated, thumped her heels 
angrily, and darted at him. In a minute he was off, 
with the fat doe doing her best to catch him. I 
laughed about it for days afterwards. My friend said 
he had once owned a large and good-natured Labra- 
dor whose one failing was that he could not resist 
putting hens to flight over hedges and on to the tops 
of walls. No amount of scolding or chastising stopped 
this habit until one day, walking through a farm- 
yard where there seemed to be only one hen in sight, 
the dog set himself ‘to give chase but was suddenly 
confronted by a small bantam that rushed upon him 
with trailing wings and pecked him heartily on the 
nose. The dog yelped and put his tail between his 
legs. He was never known to chase a hen again. 


CELERY TRENCHES 


It is necessary to prepare celery trenches early in 
the year. They should be made eighteen inches deep, 
the bottom forked, and left to break up under the 
weather. Before planting in May, manure should be 
applied to a depth of six inches and top soil added 
until the firmed earth is within about five inches 
of the normal surface of the garden. 
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Speaking from the Chair 


G. W. A. MILLER, FCIS 


Chairman and Managing Director of Eastwoods Ltd. 





A FAMILY OF GOOD RELATIONS 


Since the end of the war in 1946, our political 
leaders have led us in and out of crises, but in spite 
of them the building trades manufacturers have gone 
ahead to make good the vast reconstruction pro- 
gramme for the newly planned Great Britain. 


It is very true to say that in rebuilding Britain 
every brick laid has been a step towards destroying 
the bad and substituting for it the good. When you 
have worked with and for a company for over thirty 
years, you come to realise with every passing year 
it has been worth while if, as Eastwoods have done, 
you have made a valuable contribution to the wealth 
of your country. Since 1948, when I became Chair- 
man and Managing Director of this Company, I 
have seen the profits rise from £100,000 to £1,000,000 
and similarly an increase in the staff to over 3,000 
persons. 


It is realised that the success of any industry or 
trade can only be assured if the best possible relations 
exist between management and men. So much today 
is heard of time and motion study, which play their 
part in the smoother working of a company. But 
none of these modern principles will thrive and bear 
fruit unless they can do so in a warm climate of good 
relations between management and men. 


After several years of full employment the number 
of available workers at last exceeds the number of 
vacancies there are to fill. A company with widespread 
interests, such as ours, might find it hard to maintain 
happy industrial relationships; but within our group 
we have always fostered to the highest degree those 
personal contacts, which have the human touch, but 
are so often in danger of being lost altogether in any 
large industrial concern. It is not always the short- 
sightedness and restrictive practices of certain trade 
unions that create strikes and disputes; management 
can also be guilty of lack of foresight and good plan- 
ning and, above all, of disregard for the human being. 
Outside your confidence and understanding a worker 
will quickly become a rusty cog and so will bring 
about the breakdown of yourmachine. 


The continual rise in wages and costs is the most 
dangerous aspect of our industrial economy today, 
for unless production and efficiency can be increased 
and the cost of living stabilised, the day cannot be 
far off when management will have to say to the 
employee, ‘Don’t for goodness sake ask for any more 
of the cake than is here for you, or we may have to 
say, “You've had it, chum.”” 


It will be a sorry day for industry if that should 
happen, but I am confident that our good relation- 
ships will see us through and only wish the same 
could be said for other great and small industrial 
concerns. 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


POSITION OF STRENGTH AND LIQUIDITY 


EFFECTS OF SUEZ CRISIS ON COUNTRY’S ECONOMY 


TIME APPROACHING FOR CAUTIOUS EASING OF RESTRICTIONS 


HIGH TAXATION THE LIMITING FACTOR IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH ON GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE AND GREATER PRODUCTIVITY 


Tue Annual Gencral Court of Proprietors of The 
Royal Bank of Scotland will be held on February 
26 in Edinburgh. 

The following is the circulated statement of the 
Governor of the Bank, His Grace THE DUKE OF 
BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY, K.T., P.C., G.C.V.O., 
LL.D. 

Following the procedure adopted last year, I have 
the pleasure to submit to you my review of 1956 
along with the Annual Report and Accounts, | wish 
at the outset to refer with regret to the loss which the 
Bank has sustained through the death of Mr. Gerard 
Powys Dewhurst, an Extraordinary Director of 
the Bank since 1949. Previously he was for many 
years Chairman of Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd. 
and an Ordinary Director of the Royal Bank. 

To-day we have confronting us a very different 
economic picture from that of a year ago. The in- 
flationary pressures on our economy were then still 
causing concern despite the Bank Rate increases of 
1955 and the squeeze on bank lending which had 
been operating for approximately six months, The 
decision in February of last year to make a further 
increase of 1 per cent. in Bank Rate did not there- 
fore come as a surprise. This raised the Rate to 5} 
per cent., at which level it stood throughout the 
remainder ef the year. An upward adjustment of 
our deposit and loan rates and all the other rates 
which affect our earnings followed and I shall have 
something to say later about the effect of these 
higher rates on our results for the year. Meantime, 
however, I wish to comment on a few more general 
topics. 


DISINFLATIONARY MEASURES 
INTENSIFIED 

In my Statement last year I outlined the measures 
which the Government had taken in the monetary 
field as part of its policy against inflation and I 
explained that the necessity for the directive issued 
to the Banks in July 1955 to secure a positive and 
significant reduction in the level of their overdrafts 
had arisen because the orthodox monetary controls 
imposed in the earlier part of the year had been 
slow in their effect. This two-pronged attack was 
intensified by the increase in the Bank Rate in 
February to which I have referred and there is no 
doubt that the policy of credit restriction, embracing 
also the restrictions on hire purchase lending, met 
with an increasing measure of success as 1956 pro- 
gressed. Gradually the force was taken out of the 
inflationary pressures. The employment situation 
changed. By late summer overtime working in many 
industrics had been reduced and, while there was no 


significant increase in the unemployment figures, it 
was becoming clear that the state of over-full em- 
ployment was ending. Consumer demand at home 
was slackening off; prices were being held reasonably 
stable; the volume and value of our exports were 
rising and more promising national savings figures 
were being recorded 

The whole situation was drastically transformed 
by the Suez crisis. It is still difficult to assess the 
full effects which this will have on our economy. It 
may cause serious dislocation to many industries and 
has already had harmful repercussions on the motor 
car industry. Its impact on the economy already 
moving along the disinflationary path has given rise 
to fears that the movement may be accentuated 
to such an extent that, if the squeeze on credit is 
not relaxed, we may soon be faced with problems 
of deflation. 


NEED FOR CAUTION 


Claims for relaxation of the present controls over 
credit have thus gathered momentum in recent wecks. 
They have gained encouragement from the reductions 
which have taken place in the Treasury Bill Rate 
and from the easement of the Hire Purchase regu- 
lations applicable to sales of motor cars. I agree 
that the time may be approaching, if indeed it has 
not already arrived, when the policy of the past two 
years might be put slowly into reverse, but I feel 
that we should proceed cautiously. There is, I think, 
a danger that, if we move too soon or go too far 
all at once, we may lose the benefit of much that 
has been achieved, for 1 am not altogether con- 
vinced, despite the changes which have taken place, 
that our economic climate has yet changed sufficiently 
to justify more than a slight easing of the brakes. 

If, then, this is to be the policy, how is it to be 
carried into effect? Should the first step be to bring 
about a reduction in interest rates or to withdraw 
the direct controls? For the reasons I have given, 
I feel it might be unwise to do both at this time 
and I lean on the side of those who take the view 
that the best course would be to reduce interest 
rates while maintaining the direct controls, at least 
for the present. There are differing views about the 
relative merits of interest rates and of the directive 
as effective measures of control. My own view is 
that in the field of credit in the conditions of to-day 
direct controls are the more effective weapon and 
I think this is borne out by the experiences of the 
past two years, for I consider it has been the squeeze 
on advances by the banking system rather than the 
relatively high interest rates which has exercised the 
more effective check on the inflationary pressures. 


TAXATION AND INTEREST RATES 


Last year I referred to the fact that high taxation 
had tended to blunt the effect of the traditional 
method of controlling the supply of credit through 
movements in interest rates and, while | personally 
do not like direct control being imposed through 
the banking system, I am more than ever convinced 
that the interest rate weapon cannot any longer be 
relied upon by itself, not at any rate unless we are 
prepared to see Bank Rate pushed up to a level 
which would be harmful in other directions, For 
one thing, high interest rates increase the cost of 
Government borrowing and are thus a burden on 
the tax-payer. They also place an additional strain 
on our external payments account by increasing the 
cost of servicing the overseas holdings of Sterling, 
These considerations alone make it desirable that 
the Government should not maintain high interest 
rates any longer than necessary and | think we may 
look forward to a downward movement of interest 
rates. 

As I have indicated, I do not consider that this 
need necessarily be accompanied by relaxation of 
the directive on bank lending. At the same time, 
however, I feel bound to add that I regard the direc 
tive as essentially a short term expedient and at 
best an imperfect instrument of control. It should, 
therefore, be the policy of the Government to 
authorise its withdrawal at the earliest possible 
moment. For my part, I shall welcome the day whea 
Bankers are again free to consider applications for 
advances solely on their merits as banking propo 
sitions. 


STRENGTHENING OF STERLING 


The Middie East crisis brought Sterling under 
almost continuous pressure in the second half of the 
year. Official support was given to maintain both 
the official and transferable account rates and the 
cost of this to our gold and dollar reserves was sub 
stantial, resulting in the loss in a space of five o 
six months of approximately one-quarter of th 
reserves held before the trouble started. In December, 
however, the Authorities took steps to fortify th 
reserves by exercising drawing rights on the Inter 
national Monetary Fund and by arranging borro¥ 
ing facilities from the Export-Import Bank, This has 
restored confidence in the ability and the determin 
tion of the Government to maintain the value of 
the Pound and, as a result, there has been a vey 
appreciable strengthening of the value of Sterling 1 
terms of all foreign currencies in recent weeks, We 
shall have heavy Dollar payments to make for tht 
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substantial purchases of Western Hemisphere oil 
which have been arranged to replace, as far as pos- 
sible, supplies lost through the closure of the Suez 
Canal, but with the increased reserves now available 
there is confidence that these can be met without 
further danger to Sterling. ae 
Nevertheless, the impact of the crisis will be felt 
throughout industry. Production will be curtailed 
and this may, in the long run, have a detrimental 
effect on our exports. It has also brought home to 
ys the extent to which our failure to secure a higher 
eduction of coal has made us increasingly de- 
ton oil for the expanding fuel needs of industry 
and has stressed the necessity of pushing ahead as 
fast as possible with our nuclear power programme. 
The rationing of petrol and oil will have a serious 
effect on every branch of our economy; it will create 
particular difficulties for those who are entirely 
dependent on fuel oil supplies. 


A SPUR TO INFLATION 


Criticism has been levelled at the decision of the 
Government to increase the customs duty on petrol 
and oil and | feel that it may have been a mistake 
to take such a quick and seemingly ad hoc decision, 
for it has undoubtedly given rise to a widespread 
belief that the Government think that all our ills 
can be cured by increases in taxation. On this ground 
alone it may have been a bad decision. It was surely 
also psychologically unwise to suggest that it might 
be necessary to increase the standard rate of income 
tax in the next Budget, for until more information 
was available as to the full consequences of the 
crisis and its probable duration no reliable forecast 
of the full financial effect could possibly be made. 
Surely, too, every effort must be made to avoid 
further increases in taxation. [ am convinced that 
the high level and the incidence of our existing 
taxation are factors limiting our economic develop- 
ment at the present time. Taxation is a spur to in- 
flation; a brake on all those qualities of which 
we are so much in need to-day—initiative, enter- 
prise, and the will to work. It reduces the ability 
and the desire to save and encourages waste and 
extravagance, Surely, therefore, the aim must be 
to reduce rather than increase it further and, what 
is perhaps of equal importance, the Government 
should let the people know that it regards this as 
one of its major tasks. Has the time not arrived 
for making a further review of Government expendi- 
ture, because there is a widespread belief that sub- 
stantial economies are possible. Furthermore, one 
of the main problems facing us to-day is the fact that 
the Government is unable to meet the whole of its 
expenditure out of the vast sums taken in taxation 
and is still financing the balance by increases in the 
money supply. This continual creation of additional 
money in excess of increased production has been 
one of the chief causes of our recurring financial 
crises. It is inflationary and some means of reducing 
the expenditure of the Government shouid be sought. 
If in the end it is found impossible to secure any 
large measure of reduction, we shall have to depend 
on securing greater productivity in industry to pro- 
vide for the increased capital investment needed in 
the private sector of the economy. I have previously 
spoken about this question of productivity and | 
make no apology for referring to it again. Increased 
productivity is one of the things which we need 
most of all to-day. There are good grounds for be- 
lieving that it would not be impossible to achieve 
the small increase in the over-all rate which would 
go a long way towards solving our difficulties, and 
every effort should be made to secure this by in- 
creasing incentives through a lowering of taxation 
and in other ways. We should also encourage by 
all means in our power the removal by employees 
and by managements of restrictive practices which 
are prevalent in industry to-day and which are very 
often carried on in the mistaken belief that they 
benefit those who impose them. 


A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 


Turning now to Scottish industry and trade, I refer 
first to our staple industries in the shipbuilding and 
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engineering field, upon which the well-being of so 
many of our people depends. These industries have 
had a good year and seem assured of a high level 
of activity for many years ahead. The whole world 
is now committed to a large shipbuilding programme, 
not only for tankers which have featured so much 
in the news recently, but also for vessels of all de- 
scriptions This presents our shipbuilders with a 
wonderful opportunity to secure orders sufficient to 
keep our shipyards busy for a long time to come. 
They must, however, maintain their efficiency at the 
highest level in order to keep their prices competitive 
with those of shipbuilders in other countries. The 
demand for steel products both for home require- 
ments and for overseas markets continues to rise 
and, despite increased production, still remains un- 
satisfied. We are grateful to the shipbuilding and 
steel. industries for the substantial contribution they 
make to our earnings of foreign currencies, 

In 1956 the whisky industry again set up a new 
record of sales overseas and maintained its position 
as Britain’s greatest dollar earner. Scotch Whisky 
remains in demand throughout the world. It has 
qualities which cannot be matched by whiskies pro- 
duced elsewhere and, with additional supplies now 
becoming available, it is confidently expected that 
fresh export records will be set up in the years ahead. 

It is quality, too, which has been responsible for 
the creation of the world-wide demand for cashmere 
knitwear, hosiery and the other products of our mills 
in the Borders and elsewhere. In fact, the whole 
range of our textile products—knitwear, woollen 
cloth, cotton fabrics, household linen and jute goods 
—makes a very substantial and valuable contribution 
to our earnings overseas, 


FARMING INDUSTRY'S SUCCESS 


Our farmers again had very difficult conditions to 
contend with in 1956. The drought of the previous 
year extended well into the summer and when it 
broke it was followed by a long period of abnormally 
heavy rainfall. Notwithstanding the consequent diffi- 
culties of harvesting, the yield of our agricultural 
products was generally good. The heavy rains again 
led to serious flooding in some parts of the country 
and, while not on the scale experienced in 1948, this 
was nevertheless a serious matter for those affected. 
It caused not only a loss of produce at the time 
but may also have a detrimental effect on the future 
cropping of the land. Despite these periodical set- 
backs, the farming industry is having marked success 
in its all-out efforts to lessen our dependence on 
imports of foodstuffs and, because of the facilities 
we extend to the industry, we feel justified in claim- 
ing some share of the credit. Unfortunately, the 
drift from the land. particularly in the remoter areas, 
continues and we seem no nearer a solution of this 
problem, despite the improvement which has taken 
place in the conditions of employment of those en- 
gaged in agriculture and forestry. 

Unemployment in Scotland still continues to run 
above the level of the average of the United King- 
dom. This is largely due, as is well known, to the 
lack of a proper diversification of our industry. The 
Scottish Council (Development and Industry) and 
others have done much to improve the situation by 
extending the range of our economic activity. They 
have brought new industries to Scotland; helped 
to provide better factory accommodation in new in- 
dustries estates and given encouragement and advice 
to businesses engaged in the newer industries upon 
which we are placing so many of our hopes for the 
future. In many other directions the Council has 
dealt with the problem in a realistic and practical 
way. Notwithstanding this, however, we are still 
unduly dependent on our heavy industries to provide 
employment for our people. 

One of the most heartening features of recent years 
is the development of the petroleum chemical in- 
dustry taking place at Grangemouth. Great advances 
have been made in the past few years and Grange- 
mouth is fast growing into one of our major 
industrial areas, and | pay tribute to those far-sighted 
individuals to whom we are indebted for this pro- 
gress. I wish also to add a word of thanks to all 
those concerns throughout the whole country—some 
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of them relatively small—with no established market 
overseas who are, through strenuous efforts, increas- 
ing their sales to foreign buyers. 


RESULT OF YEAR'S OPERATIONS 


In regard to our own affairs, the year’s operations 
have resulted in a Profit of £638.801 after making 
allocations to the Staff Pension and Widows’ Funds 
and after providing for all taxation and making 
transfers to Reserves for Contingencies, out of which 
provisions have been made for all bad and doubtful 
debts, fluctuations in the value of Investments and 
other contingencies. This was a reduction of some 
£2,100 on the Profit of 1955, reflecting the fact 
already disclosed by the results of other Scottish 
Banks that the year was generally less favourable 
to the Scottish Banks than to Banks south of the 
Border. The main reason for this difference lies in 
the higher proportion of deposits bearing interest 
held by the Scottish Banks, which makes our earnings 
less subyect to variation as a result of changes in 
the level of interest rates than appears to be the 
case with the English Banks. In our case, another 
factor which affected our earnings was the reduced 
resources available to us throughout the year. Our 
Deposits at just over £120,000,000 show a drop of 
£8.000,000 as compared with the figure at 3lst 
December, 1955, in large measure due to competition 
from Tax Reserve Certificates and Treasury Bills. 
We also know that many of our customers, because 
of the impact of the credit squeeze, have had to 
operate on much lower working balances than 
normally. 

Our Advances at £44,900,000 were £300,000 down 
on the figure at the end of the previous year, and 
this is mainly due to the curtailment of credit through 
the operation of the squeeze. Applications for 
accommodation continue unabated and, as many of 
our customers at the end of the year had not fully 
drawn against limits previously agreed, it will be 
surprising if we are able to prevent the total from 
rising in the current year. 

Our Investments, in conformity with our tradi- 
tional practice, are shown at or under the market 
value at the date of the balance. The total at which 
they appear in the Balance Sheet is approximately 
£4,300,000 less than the figure at the end of the 
previous year, While the year has been a fairly diffi- 
cult one, the result of our operations is regarded 
as satisfactory and the position shown by our 
Baiance Sheet reflects strength and liquidity. These 
remarks apply also to the consolidated figures of 
the Group. 

The payment of a final dividend at the rate of 
7 per cent. actual, making 14 per cent. for the year, 
the same rate as paid in 1955, will be recommended 
at the Annual Court of Proprietors on 26th 
February and this, together with the interim dividend 
paid in September, will absorb £478,975. Of the re- 
maining balance, it is proposed to allocate £150,000 
to our Reserve for Contingencies, leaving a sum of 
£143,353 to be carried forward. 

Looking at the Group as a whole, the consolidated 
Profit amounted to £900,679, an increase of £41,000 
over the figure for 1955. Williams Deacon’s Bank, 
Ltd. had a very sucessful year and continues to 
expand its branch system in areas where it has not 
hitherto been represented. The experience of Glyn, 
Millis & Co. was very much the same as our own, 
and consequently, their profit for the year showed 
a slight reduction. At the end of the year the total 
Deposits of the Group amounted to £311,686,000 
and the Advances to £115,133,000. 


TRIBUTE TO EXECUTIVES AND STAFF 


Finally, | should like, on behalf of the Court, 
to pay a special tribute to the whole of the Bank’s 
Staff, from the General Manager, Mr. Ballantyne, 
and his team at Head Office to the newest joined 
recruit. It is team work that makes for success, and 
all of them have contributed in their varying 
capacities to the smooth working of the organisation. 
To them all | would like to express our appreciation 
for the manner in which they have carried out their 
duties. 
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WANTED: ANOTHER *MACMILLAN’ COMMITTEE 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


R. EISENHOWER in his message to Con- 

gress on ‘the state of the Union’ surprised 
everyone by recommending that a commission 
be set up to review the entire financial system 
and to make proposals for improving its efficiency 
‘as a means of promoting stable economic 
growth.’ The surprise was that this conservative, 
slow-moving President should be so sensitive to 
Democratic criticism of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s dear money policy, for it was not so long 
ago that he patted these bankers on the back 
and said that it was a good thing that they were 
outside politics and independent of the executive. 
If Mr. Eisenhower thinks that the American 
financial system should be critically reviewed, 
how much greater is the need to re-examine the 
British financial system which is so much more 
out of date and so much more inefficient! It is 
twenty-six years since the Macmillan Committee 
on Finance and Industry made its now classic 
report and even the cautious Midland Bank in 
its last Review considers that the time has come 
to have ‘a fresh, authoritative inquiry’ after what 
it describes as the financial upheavals of the last 
quarter of a century. The confusing, conflicting 
and in some cases extraordinary monetary advices 
which we have just received from the chairmen 
of the joint stock banks in their annual state- 
ments, suggest that the appointment of a new 
‘Macmillan’ Committee has really become a 
matter of urgency. 

* * * 


It may be useful if I suggest the lines on which 
a new inquiry might be conducted. External 
monetary policy should, I think, be excluded. 
Questions of a fixed or floating exchange, of full 
and formal convertibility of sterling, require a 
separate probe and another sort of committee. It 
is worth recalling that within a few months of 
the old Macmillan Committee telling us how the 
gold exchange system might be more acceptably 
worked we left the gold standard for good and 
all! That was during a world slump. Today we 
have a world boom and a domestic situation in 
which Government, local authorities, industry— 
nationalised and private—and prosperous citizens 
are all competing strongly for a limited supply 
of labour and materials. It follows that the new 
‘Macmillan’ Committee should consider how the 
internal financial system touches upon each of 
these new estates of the realm. The Treasury, the 
National Debt Commissioners, the Bank of 
England, the joint stock banks, the discount 
houses, the capital market generally, would all 
have to be examined. In particular the Committee 
should consider how monetary policy is deter- 
mined and how it is carried out in practice, 
critically examining the old monetary instruments 
which are used and their effectiveness today 

* * * 


Here it should be stated that the Committee 
would need to cross-question the civil servants 
who are responsible for both policy and admin- 
istration. This applies to officials of the Bank 
of England. The Labour Government nationalised 
the Bank in order to bring it under Treasury 
control but it never made a clean sweep of the 
ancien régime in the City. The Governor is, in 
effect, more independent today than ever Montagu 
Norman was and he has, moreover, a Court which 
is much more subservient. It has been said that 
the 1945 revolution was a shift of political power 
from Eton to Winchester, but nofe that the Bank 
of England stayed under the Old Etonian. What 


power does the Bank still exercise in the shaping of 
monetary policy? Under clause 4 of the Bank of 
England Act the Chancellor can issue directives 
to the joint stock banks, but only through the 
Governor. There has been only one occasion 
when the Chancellor (Mr. Macmillan) actually 
talked to the joint stock bankers in person. It is 
left to the Governor to hold the regular bankers’ 
meetings and apply the personal touch. Even the 
credit squeeze has been informally imposed, 
through his good offices. 
* * * 

The new Committee would want to know who 
was responsible for reviving Bank rate as an 
instrument of domestic monetary control in 
circumstances which render it virtually ineffective 
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and extremely costly to the Treasury and the 
balance of payments. The only spenders certainly 
restrained by dear money are, of course, the local 
authorities, who can just as well be restrained by 
other means. The Committee would seek to 
know how the Treasury can exercise credit 
control over the banks when they have accesg 
to a superfluity of monetisable Treasury bills, [t 
would ask why, if the Treasury can no longer 
control the banks through their cash ratios, it 
does not try to control them by varying their 
liquidity ratios. It would want to know what Steps 
the Treasury proposes to take to reduce the excess 
supply of Treasury bills—through forcible fund. 
ing or voluntary funding. It would try to find out 
if there is not a more effective and intelligent way 
of exercising monetary restraint than the present 
costly and haphazard use of Bank rate. Certainly 
there is plenty of urgent work to do for a 
financial committee of inquiry. Now it is up to 
Mr. Thorneycroft to get busy with its appoint. 
ment. 


NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE week on the Stock Exchange has brought 
Vase and easier markets. A change of wea- 
ther was seen in the gilt-edged market which seems 
to have got tired of discounting a cut in Bank rate 
which never comes and to be worrying about 
another funding operation. The gold loss of $49 
million and the disappointing oil news from Texas 
did not help market sentiment. However, we now 
have the authority of the Duke of Buccleuch 
as Governor of the Royal Bank of Scotland in 
support of the prevailing view that the time has 
come to relax credit control and reduce Bank 
rate. The Budget will no doubt decide, and it is 
not far off. Industrial shares have eased with gilt- 
edged, but not much selling has developed. 
STEWARTS AND LLOYD are quoted ex the 100 per 
cent. scrip bonus and at 28s. 6d. look more 
interesting. The chairman said that no fresh issue 
of capital was to be made in the near future and 
in view of the shareholders’ grumbling at the 
general meeting the market may begin to discount 
some increase in the next dividend. The equivalent 
distribution on the doubled capital would be 8} 
per cent., but with an earnings cover of eight 
times it is surely permissible to look for 10 per 
cent. At 28s. 6d. this would allow a yield of over 
6 per cent. The chairman was fairly optimistic 
about the future and mentioned that demand 
from the oil industry still exceeded the company's 
capacity to supply. Renationalisation remains the 
only bugbear. Of recent ‘rights’ issues I like 
VENESTA at 48s. This company, which makes the 
Plymax collapsible container, is now virtually 
controlled by the Prestige Group and has recently 
taken over the Acme Tea Chest which makes the 
lead foil for packaging. This will extend the com- 
pany’s own packaging business. Last year’s 12 
per cent. dividend on the enlarged capital was 
covered about five and a half times. There is scope 
for a dividend increase. 


* * * 


The further fall in the price of copper—now 
£250 per ton against £282 in November last 
year and £397 at the end of 1955—is having a 
depressing effect upon copper shares. The market 
has not been helped this week by the publication 
of a further decline in the profits of ROAN 
ANTELOPE and MUFULIRA for the last quarter of 
the year. For the first six months of the current 
financial year Roan's estimated profits before 
taxation were more than 40 per cent. down on the 


previous year. I have previously recommended 
for investment RHODESIAN ANGLO-AMERICAN, 
which have come back to 97s., and I do not think 
that holders should get into any panic. The copper 
market is weak today partly because of sales from 
the stock-pile which should end in another 
month, partly because buyers are holding off in 
the expectation of an industrial recession during 
the oil fuel crisis. A price of around £250 is 
generally regarded as a ‘floor’ below which pro- 
ducers in America, whose costs of production 
range up to £240 per ton, tend to cut back pro- 
duction. The Rhodesian producers can make 
good profits even at £250, as their costs of produc- 
tion range from £120 to £190 per ton. I have 
seen a broker’s circular which works out the pos- 
sible cuts in dividends for 1957 and it gives a 
total of 7s. 6d. against 9s. for Rhodesian Anglo- 
American and 20s. against 30s. for NCHANGA, At 
present prices of 97s. and 11} the potential yields 
at these substantially lower distributions would 
be 7} per cent. and 8} per cent. respectively. This 
makes me think that the market has pretty well 
discounted the lower earnings and dividends of 
the ‘copper belt’ companies for 1957. 


* * * 


A reader asks whether he should now average 
on a purchase at much higher prices of 
ASSOCIATED MOTOR CYCLES. It is a very difficult 
question to answer. The fall in the trading profits 
for the year to August, 1956, was much more 
severe than anyone expected—the net profit 
being only £16,000 against £280,000 in the 
previous year. Is this the bottom of the slump 
which the directors attribute to the credit squeeze 
and hire-purchase restrictions? The easing of the 
hire-purchase deposit from 50 per cent. to 20 pet 
cent. has already had a favourable effect upon 
motor-cycle sales in general and this suggests that 
it should be time to average on Associated Motor 
Cycles 5s shares at 5s. 9d., but I do not feel at all 
certain because I doubt whether the management 
has been wise in refusing to enter the motor- 
scooter trade which has been eating into the 
motor-cycle business, Personally, I would like 
to hear that the management has changed its 
policy and is dealing constructively with the 
present slump in sales before I advocate a further 
investment in a share which only yields 4; pet 
cent. on a 5 per cent. dividend not. covered: by 
earnings. 
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START TODAY! 


Let Your Savings Earn 


¥REE OF 
INCOME TAX 


interest from day of investment. 
No depreciation of capital. 
Prompt and easy withdrawals. 


Write to the Secretary for the Society’s free “Guide for 
Investors.” 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 
SWISS COTTAGE 2000 
























THE 00k over India 


— neweane ween Ne 





peepee leaders .ace immense tasks. [The mass o! her pcopte 
are poor and illiterate. How can we help? 

Two great needs are tteracy and the Word o: God. Chrisuan 
agencies are helping to teach more than three million people each 
year to read vor the first time, and the movement 1ts‘growing. We 
can see to 1t that our most precious possession, the Bible, « available 
for all who can read, whether Christian or non-Christian The 
Bible Society publishes the Scriptures mm over too Indian anguages. . 
The Bible Society o: India and Ceylon 1s pressing 1orward with plans 
or wider distribution. But ali this needs financiai suppor's to make 
the books available a: a price peopie can afford Whi vow heip? 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 








Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
.etters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


Is. extra. 

The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1 
Teephone EUSton 3221 (s lines). 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC INVITES APPLICATION from Indian 
Men or Women for post of Hindi Programme 
Assistant or for occasional relief work Essential 
qualifications : First-class & of 

Hindi, ability to transiate qu.ckly, accurately and 
with good style from Engtish into Hindi, high 
educational standard (preferably University 
degree), recent contact with India, micro- 





phone voice Experience of translating, broad- 
casing and writing an advantage. Sciected candi- 
dates wili be required to pass translation and 
voice tests. Norma! appointment tor three ycars 
(with possivle extens.o1,. Relief work for shorter 
periods, Salary £790-£925 (dependem on quali- 
fications and appointment offered) Prospects of 
pre for apr forms (en- 
closing an. and quoting refer- 
ence G.85 ‘Spt*) should ‘reach Appointments 
Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. 
within five days. 

D.S.1.R, Linguist with scientific knowledge te- 
quired for Assistant Experimenta! Officer post 
in Library of Road Research Laboratory, 
Langley, Bucks. Duties include : Search of liter- 
ature, translating, indexing. preparation of 
abstracts, digests and bibliographes. Quals.: 
G.C.E. (Advanced) in two science or mathema- 
tics subjects with proficiency in German and 

itch, Norwegi 


and facility of expression in English. Over ag: 
.N.C. or equiv an advantage 
Salary : (men) £350 (age 18)—4755° (women) £350 
(age 18)—£693. Women’s pay subject to im- 
Soqvemam under Equal My | Scheme, 5-day 
week.—Forms from M.L.N.S., ghtchaical aod 
Scientific Register = 26 King Street, London, 
S.W.1, quoting A.43/7A. 

EXECUTIVE S acme qualification an ad- 
vantage), age 25-45, required by large manufac- 
turing company West London. to take charge 
Office Department controll.ng works planning 
and progressing. knowledge of works procedure 
essential, but main requ rement lies in institu- 
tion and control of adequate records, both Office 
and works covering wide variety of 
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SECRETARY-LIBRARIAN tor the London 
Editor of ‘The Birmingham Post & Gazette’ re- 
quired at the beginning of March.—Typewritten 
applications to the Loudon Editor. 88 Flect 
Street, E.C4 








CONCERTS 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
SUMMER sCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Director of — W.liam Clock. 
Secreta John Amis 
DARTINGTON HALL. Devon, 

Augus *-31 
Prospectus avastable Mar ist from 67 Cornwa!! 
Gardens, S.W.1 (2}d. stamp). Artists and 
Teachers include. Julian Bream Bernhard Son- 
nerstedt He.nz Rehfuss, Szymon Foldes. Haydn 

Trio, Amadeus & Hollywood Quartets. 


HANDEL-MOZART Concerts with Boyd Nec! 
Orchesira’ Thurston Dart & Ralph Downes. 
Weds. at 5.45 until March 6. Royal Festival Hall 
(WATerloo 3191) 

*‘IHE KING OF INSTRUMENTS.” Lecture- 
Recital on the Roya! Festival Hall Organ. 
Speaker Felix Aprahamian. Organ Ralph 
Downes. Including Bach's Passacaglia in C 
minor and Reger’s Variztions Op 73. Sat., 23 
Feb., at 3. Royal Festival Hall. Tickets, 3s, 6d. 
WATecrioo 3191 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


—_—— ——EE 
“—F RICHARD Ill HAD WON AT BOS- 
WORIH,” Talk by historian Igor Vee. 
and open d scussion. Seymour Hall, 21st 
Feby., 8 p.m.—Apply for details to Tak Secy., 

Fellowship of the White Boar, 29 Eaton lerrace, 
London, S.W.1 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Dr. J. Gonzalez Mucia on 
“Ser y estar,’ on the 15th February, at 6 p.m. 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
Paintings by GUY COLONER. Daily 10-5.30. 
Sats. 11. 
CESTER GALLE! IES, Leicester Sq. Three 
Exhib.tions.—-R. V. PITCHFORTH, R.A., 
MARY KESSELL, PRESTON GODDARD. 
10-5.30. Sats, 10-1. ae 
NEW ATLANTIS FOUNDATION: Renais- 
sance Club lectures on “New Probiems of Edu- 
cation in the Western World.” Mon., Lith Feb., 





The successful applicant must be of strong 
Dersonaiity, ang able handle staff. Knowledge 
punched cards an advantage. The position is a 
sen of one in the organisation, the commencing 
salary being according to experience, but not 
less than £1.250 per anrum, Contributory Pen- 
sion Scheme.—Apply giving age, details of past 
experience and salaries earned in confidence to 


Box No. 655. Sean ad 
LONDON COUNCIL. POST OF RE- 
SPONSIBILITY SHOREDITCH SCHOOL. 


New Secondary School (at present for 500-600 
boys and girls) opened in January, 1957, in ex- 
isting premises at Hoxton Street, oo 
——— Road, N.1, offering general courses in 
. commerce and technical subjects for a 
omene at ii+ end "3+ ome 
GC.E. CO’ level). Applications invited how 
ualified teachers for appointment as DEPUTY 
EAOMISTRESS. Burnham (London) scale 
salary with allowance of £450 a year. School will 
be enlarged in new building, probably in 1959, 
to provide 1,500 places, and will offer wide 
variety of courses for rupils aged 11-18+ in- 
cluding a general G.C.E course, five-year course 
in art and craft and courses lead.ng to G.C.E 
‘O” in needlework, commerce and furnishing 
trades, Applicants must have good qualifications, 
organising ab lity and a variety of teaching ex- 
perience and should be interested in whole ficid 
of secondary “ducation Form EO/TS10 (SR) 
from D.visional Officer, D.O.4, Upton House, 
Urswick Road, E.9, and returnable to Head at 
School (Hoxton St. N.1), within two weeks. 
(203.) 
PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT. — Well-known 
Company in Central London has vacancy for 
competemt Shorthand-typist/Clerk in its Per- 
sonnel Dept. Hours 9 a.m.-5.30 p.m Mon.-Fri.; 
2 weeks’ holiday this year. Salary around £9 
p.w. depending on age and experience. — Write 
mentioning convenient interview timer to 
Box 648. 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Suand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). Per- 
manent and Temporary office stafl (M. & F.), 
Typewriting, Duplicating. TEMple Bar 6644 
ST, DAVID'’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER, Car- 
diganshire. A Lecturer is required for the de- 
partment of English —For particulars apply to 
the Principal. 4 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTFR. 
HALLSWORTH RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 
Appiicat.ons are invited for the above Research 
Fellowships for advanced work in the ficid of 
Political Economy and Public Adm nistration. 
Tne value of the Fellowships will normally be 
within the range of £700-£1,500 per annum, 
according © exper ence 4nd qualifications. Regu- 
lations governing ‘he award of the Fellowships 
may be obta ned from the Registrar, the Univer- 
sity, Manchester 13, to whom applications should 
be sent not later than March Ist, 1957. 
WOMAN GRADUATE/SECRETARY wanted 
by office o1 London postal college Partly mark- 
ing students papers, partly office duties. 
Shorthand-typing necessary. Commencing salary 
£11 Os. Od. p.w., rising to £12 Os. Od. after six 
months, State age, education, experience, — 
Box 639 








at borg Hall, Barter St., Bloomsbury 
Way. W.C.1.: Prof. W. R. Niblett, Director of 
Leeds University Institute of Education, on 
“Change in the University.” Tues. 19th Feb., at 
21 Bedford Square, W.C.1.: Prof. L. A, Reid, 
University of London Institute of Education, on 
‘Philosophy and the Education of Teachers.” 
Fri., 8th March, at 21 Bedford Sq.: G, A. 
Lyward, or “The Truly Moral,’ 8 p.m. mh i 
PAINTINGS FROM RHODESIA & NYASA- 
LAND, Iimpcrial Institute, S.W.7. Until 24 Feb. 
Admn. free. Mon.-Fri., 10-.30, Sat. 10-5, Sun, 
2.30-6. eh raat 
PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIP. Feb. 14th, 
Lecture by Mrs. Peggy Jay: “The Parents’ 
Poim of View.” All welcome. 8 p.m. St. Anne's 
House, Dean St.. Shaftesbury Avec., —_ 
Assoc. of Professional Paychotherapists.. ‘Adm. 2s 


SOL aN . BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. JOSEPF HERMAN : Recent Draw- 
ings : JANSON : ‘Falaises’—First Exhibition in 
England. eds 
‘THE JEWISH COMMUNITY OF THE DEAD 
SEA’ (as revealed by the Dead Seca Scrolis). 
Lecture by Prof. S. Moscati. Sunday, Feb. 10th, 
at 3.30 p.m. at the Liberal Jewish Synagogue , 
(Hall), 28 St. John’s Wood Rd., N.W.8 (opp. 
Lord’s Cricket Ground). All welcome. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of two 
lectures entitled “The Sea, our Salvation” will 
be given by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur 
Power, at 5.30 p.m. on 19 February and 5 
March at University of London, Senate House, 


W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET. — James Henderson, Academic 
Registrar. 

PERSONAL 


BURGESSES AND THEIR BOROUGHS vote 
for delicious BURGESS’S Anchovy paste on but- 
tered toast 

CANCER PATIENT (57020). Young tad (13), 
very ill in hospital, His mother anxious to visit 
hm, musi also visit his father in another hos- 
pital many miles away. She is struggling to keep 
out of debt and needs help. Please help us to 
care for her (also thousands of other sad 
caves) Jewellery welcomed.—Nationa!l Society 
for Cancer Relief (Appeal G.7). 47 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1 

FOREIGN STAMPS. Approval books, singles 
and sects, sent on request. Stamps also bought, 
Details, quantities and values to Box 99, 


monne Overveu 





2xOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 924 

ACROSS.—1 Benign. 4 Old thing. 9 Zither. 
10 Caroline, 12 Quickset. 13 Portia. 15 Eats. 
16 Stratiace, 19 Hodden grey. 20 Food, 23 
Andrew. 25 Messages 27 Minority 28 Deride. 
29 Nearctic. 30 Atiest 

DOWN.—1 Bezique. 2 Nitwitted 3 Greeks. 
5 Lead 6 Two hoots 7 Idiot. 8 Grenade. 
11 Vestige 14 Capered. 17 Alongside, 18 
Meteoric. 19 Headman. 21 Dissent. 22 Assent 
24 Donna. 26 Etui. 
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CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., arrange 
deferred payments for Micro’s Corneal and Con- 
tact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept. 274C, 115 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. Telephone GER. 
2531. 197a Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel. 
REG. 6003. Branches in main towns. . 
DOERS OF THE WORD. A Campaign con- 
ducted by Monks and Friars of the Church of 
England, in ST. GEORGE'S, Bloomsbury (Uni- 
versity Church), over the period Jan, 27th to 
March 17. Second week by the Mirficld Fathers 
(Fr. Raynes, Fr. Lunniss and Fr. Rhymer). Sun- 
days, Feb, 10th and Feb. 17th at 9, 11 a.m. and 
7.30 p.m. Mondays to Thursday, 5.30 p.m. Quict 
Day, Saturday, Feb. 16th, 8.45 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
H.C. daily : 7.15, 8 and 8.45 a.m. Programme : 
6 Gower Street, W.C.1 (MUSeum 5572). 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planaing. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. Dept. DX. ae 
MAN (23) requires male partner same age, to 
drive and share expenses to India and back.— 
Phone WES. 3166. Write 19 Pembroke Sa., W.8. 


PEOPLE WHO GET TIRED of humdrum, 
everyday meals should try some Rayner’s Indian 
Mango Chutney—from all good grocers. Pte 
PROFESSIONAL SANTA CLAUSES : What to 
do with your 350 days’ holiday now it’s all over. 
May we suggest you renew your acquaintanceship 
with Duff Gordon's E! Cid Sherry. oe - 
SAVILE ROW CLOTHES. Cancelled export 
orders direct from eminent tailors—Lesiey & 
Roberts, Kilgour, etc. Lounge, Dress Suits, Over- 
coats, from 10 gns.—Regent Dress Co, (2nd 
floor), 17 Shaftesbury Ave., Piccadilly Circus, 
W.1. GER. 7180, (Next Cafe Monico.) 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN. 7201. ; : 
UNITARIANISM, Would it meet your desire 
for a non-creedal progressive-minded church? 
Information on receipt of stamp.—S Secretary, 
Postaj Mission, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


MUSIC TUITION 
FIRST-CLASS PIANO TEACHER accepts 
pupils.—EUS. 3466 (Ext. 63). 


LITERARY 


IF YOU WERE GOOD at English at School, 
why don't you write for moncy now? A gift of 
expression is half the battle. The rest is practice, 
know what to write, and where to sell, The 
LSJ, by entirely individual coaching by post, 
has helped thousands. It could help you also. 
Free book from Prospectus Dept., London 
School of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, Park 
Lane, London, W.1, TEL.: GRO. 8250. 
AUTHOR'S MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 
short stories, etc., by return Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing. Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading. 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine Service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines for hire. Transla- 
tions from/into all languages. Overnight service: 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 1067-9). 
‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you writing Success. No. 
Sales—No Fees. Send for FREE Si ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success,” B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., 


PUBLISH YOUR OWN BOOK... Poetry 
collections, children’s stories, specialised and 
esoteric works, printed and published at moder- 
ate cost. Books of a commercial standard are 
sold through the bookse'lers, etc., in the nowsal 


64. 1,000, Carbon 
Charge, 4s.—E. R. 
Folkestone. 


manner.—Linden Press, 9 St, Anne's Close, 
London, N.6. FiTzroy 0663. | _ 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 


South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting free 
booklet. — Regent Institute (Dept. 85), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796) 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Strect, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection Address your MSS 
to Dept. C23. FREE, “The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept 
C23. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Sciscy, Sussex. Sound 
education with special facilities for music and 
art. Brochure tree. Selsey 2774 

COMMON ENTRANCE. — Small coaching 
school. Boys aged 10 to 14. Individual attention 
Exceptional results past twelve years. Sea and 
Mountain air, Games. Prospectus from Ivor M 
Cross, M.A., Cantab. (lately Senior Master at 
Stowe)—Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A., Oxon, 
Lapley Grange, Giandyfi, Machynileth, Wales 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243 


Telephone: EUSton 3221 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination— 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College (G.40), St. Albans or Call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, 
U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by post for 
General Certificate of Education (for entrance, 
Faculty requirements or Direct Entry to Degree). 
External Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), 
LL.B.), etc.), and Diplomas. Also for G.C.E. (all 
Levels, all other Bodies), Law, Teachers’ Dip- 
lomas. Highly qualified Tutors. Prospectus free 
from Registrar, University Correspondence Col- 
lege, 76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educn. 
(all examining Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
= Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. Est. 
1894. 











UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
Residential Course on 
ARCHAOLOGY 
entitled 
THE BEGINNINGS OF CIVILISATION IN 
EUROPE AND THE NEAR EAST 
An advanced Course for Teachers and other 
Students at 
MADINGLEY HALL, CAMBRIDGE, 
13-20 APRIL, 1957 
Fee for the Course, including cost of residence 
at Madingley Hall, £7 10s. 

Further information may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Cambridge University Board of Extra- 
Mural Studies, Stuart House, Cambridge. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 








QUEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON. Examinations 
for the following scholarships and bursaries for 
girls over 14 by September Ist will begin on 
March 28th: ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP (£50) 
for Science, PLUMTRE SCHOLARSHIP (£50), 
PAULINE MERZ SCHOLARSHIP (£50). One 
BURSARY of £20 and one of £30 by nomination 
of the Old Queen's Society committee. — For 
particulars and application forms (to be returned 
by March Ist) apply to the Principal, 43-47 
Harley Street, W.1. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. THE FACUL- 
TIES OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY AND 
MEDICINE. Post-graduate Scholarships, Appli- 
cations are invited for not more than three Post- 
graduate Research Scholarships tenable at the 
University of Leeds by graduates of other Uni- 
versities. These Scholarships, each of the value 
of £330 a year plus fees will be tenable from 
Ist October, 1957, for advanced study or 
research in the Faculties of Science, Technology 
and Medicine and will be renewable annually. 
Maximum tenure three years.—Applications (in- 
cluding those of students who will graduate in 
June, 1957) should be submitted on forms ob- 
tainable from the Registrar, The University, 
Leeds 2. Closing date Ist May, 1957 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. THE FACUL- 
TIES OF ARTS, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES AND LAW. Post-graduate Scholar- 
ships, Applications are invited for not more than 
three Post-graduate Research Scholarships ten- 
able at the University of Leeds by graduates of 
other Universities. These Scholarships, each of 
the value of £330 a year plus fees will be ten- 
able from Ist October, 1957, for advanced 
study or research in the Faculties of Arts, Eco- 
nomic and Social studies and Law, and will be 
renewable annually. Maximum tenure three 
years.—Applications (including those of stu- 
dents who will graduate in June, 1957) should 
be submitted on form obtainable from The 
Registrar, The University, Leeds 2. Closing date 
Ist May, 1957 
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SHOPPING BY POST 








HOTEL RIVIERA—Torquay. Everything 








ABANDON DULL MEALS, TASMANIAN 
RASPBERRY JAM. A World-famous Delicacy. 
Made from Fresh Raspberries and Pure Cane 
Sugar only. No other ingredients. 14 Ib. tins 
6 for 25s. Post Paid.—SHILLING COFFEE 
CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


DEVONSHIRE CREAM posted farm fresh. 
#2 6s.. 1 lb. 11s.—Miranda’s, Chagford, 
levon. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours. Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear. Gossamer Sheer Linen in Pastel 
Shades. Elegant Damask Table Napery. Ex- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets. 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting Loveliness, Superb Bed Linens. 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linens, 
Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland. 











STATIONERY, especially attractively printed 
notepaper with envelopes to match, ready boxed, 
makes an ideal present. Send 3d. stamp for 
samples to Dept. ‘E,” ‘Examiner’ Office, Rams- 
den Street, Huddersfield. 








SUNBLEST HIMALAYAN Brain Food Tab- 
lets, Bracing Yoga Herbal Recipe for lassitude, 


apathy and depression. Send 6s. 3d. for trial 
tin, SO tablets, and interesting leaflet.—SUN- 
BLEST NATURAL PRODUCTS,  FAIR- 


LIGHT, SUSSEX. 








HOUSE FOR SALE 
SUNBURY-ON-THAMES, Det, Mod. House, 3 
Bed, 3 rec. Large Mod. Kitchen & bath. }-acre 
pretty garden overlooking cricket grnd. Waterloo 


35 mins. £4,295, D.M. 89 Manor Lane, Tel. 
2140. 








ACCOMMODATION 








BACHELOR OFFERED full board, heating 
incl, Pleasant house, 5 mins. Senate House and 
U.C.H., 7 gns. p.w.—EUS. 6391. 


CORNWALL.—Furnished Cottage = let for one 
week or longer on Downs between @enzance 
(34 miles) and St Ives (4$ miles); si. % 4.— 
Apply for details to J. E. B. Wright, 102a «Yest- 
bourne Grove. London, W.2. 


HOTELS 


BARMOUTH. MIN-Y-MOR. Private Hotel in 
own grounds, Sea front. Table-tennis, Talkies. 
Brochure.—F. Waddling 

BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel. 1944. 33 rms, 200 yards sea front. Gardens. 
Putting Green. Garages. Superlative food. April 
74 gns. Summer 9-11 gns. 

COPELANDS HOTEL, Donaghadee, Ulster. 
Select, Mod. Lic, Facing Sea, Next to Golf. 
Swimmin,. Brochure. 

FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittleworth. Un- 
spoilt Sussex walking and sketching country. 
Every comfort including breakfast in bed. Win- 
ter 6 and 6} gns. Summer 8 and 8} gns.—Fittle- 
worth 61. 

JERSEY in springtime. Come south for the 
sun and siay at HOTEL L’'HORIZON, ST. 
BRELADE’S BAY. The hotel, facing south 
across the Bay, is in an ideal setting for a 
perfect spring holiday. Continental cuisine. 
Good wine cellar. Cocktail bar. Drinks and 
cigarettes at low Jersey prices. 60 bedrooms; 
some with private bathrooms, many with private 
sun balconies. Resident dance band.—Write for 
tariff, or telephone Southern 887. 





THE SPECTATOR 
AIR MAIL EDITION 


A special thin-paper edition is printed and available by air mail to 
readers living overseas. 


Some charges for a year’s subscription (52 issues) are 


Canada and USA 
South America 
South Africa .. c- ° 


West Africa .. ets ae 


Australia and New Zealand 


£5 5s. 
£4 17s. 


Other rates will be supplied on application to: 
THE SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1 
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right for your Perfect Holiday.—Phone he 
LO.W, COTTAGE TO YOURSELF. Soar; 
sunny spring in a cottage at Farringforg Hout 
grounds. Centra! heating, sitting-rooms, 
bathroom and toilet including all the Amenitieg 
of the Hotel—for as little as 84 gns. a week 
person. Golf and riding near by.—Detaiig ho 
The Manager, FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 


Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312. 
JERSEY, Channel Islands. WATERS EDQ: 
HOTEL for your next Holiday amidst lovely 
scenery in Bouley Bay. Continental Cuisine. Dine 
and Dance with Cabaret. Picture Show, Bathe 
from Hotel, Riding, Hot Sea Water ang lodine 
Baths. Colour Brochure Free, — WATERS 
EDGE HOTEL, Bouley Bay, Jersey 


LINDFIELD, Sussex. . COUNTY HOTEL, img 
Haywards Heath station, stands this 
house, immune from sound of passing traffic 
Mainly residential, but with hotel catering ang 
comfort happily blending. Tel.: 2353, Ashley 
Courtenay recommended oe 
LE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INN 
FARMS, HOTELS on and off the beaten track 
round Britain's coast and country. $5, post 
free from VICTOR HILTON, HARBOURSIDE.” 
TORQUAY. 
LOVELY SOUTH DEVON. Thatched 15th ca. 
tury Hotel in seaside village; Ist class cuisine: 
Club Licence From 9 gns.—STEPPS HOTEL, 
AXMOUTH, SEATON. 
RYE. The Hope Anchor, RAC** AA. Liceul 
Ashicey Courtenay recommended. Centrally 
heated throughout. Winter terms on application, 
Rye 2216. 
SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, Lion Suea 
Rye. Receive a few Guests. RYE 2207. 
TYN-Y-COED, Capel Curig, Caernarvonshire 
Comfort in the heart of Snowdonia, Faces Moe 
Siabod, near Swallow Falls and Lake Gwynam, 
Snowdon close, Salmon, trout fishing, smaj 
shoot, Brochure from Mrs, S. Newman. 
WEST SUSSEX, ABINGWORTH HALL, ner 
Storrington. Hols, or permanent. 11 miles from 
sea; buses pass. Several ground-floor bedroom, 
Tele; billiards, Unlicensed 
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HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


CRUISE ON A MILLIONAIRE’S YACHT is 
Springtime. Twenty vacancies only. Days ashore 
Nice-Elba-Rome-Naples (Capri-Ischia) Sicily 
(Taormina-Syracuse) Malta-Sardinia-Corsica, De- 
partures March 23rd, April 6th, April 20th, 15 
Days from only 59 gns, London-London. SPAIN 
—by Air or Rail to Perpignan, thence by car ow 
the good hotels on the Costa Brava from 4 
days 29 gns., also Balearic Islands, Majorca- 
Ibiza by our Air/Coach/Steamer unique arrange 


ents. 

SWITZERLAND - AUSTRIA - GERMANY. 

LUXEMBOURG, Air/Car/River Steamer, Won- 
derful holidays from only 24 gns., also 15-days 
inclusive holidays on ITALY’S Romantic Adriatic 
Coast and her love'y Islands of Sicily and 
Ischia from only 34 gns. THE HELLENIC 
VOYAGE, Venice-Athens (3 days), Crete, Corfu, 
Naples, Rome. Weekly departures. 69 gms. 
AIR/COACH Grand Tours of Italy and Spain. 
Write now for our Illustrated Booklets which 
describe the Holiday you need at the price you 
can afford to pay.—OLIVER’S TRAVELS, 16 
Cork Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
DORSET, PORTLAND, Attractively Furnished 
Cottage overlooking Chesil beach, accommodate 
4. Two reception, kitchen; gas, elec. Mais 
water, July, Aug., 10 gns.; other months 6 gas.— 
Box 547. 
















SEE SPAIN 
For summer sunshine in 1957 
Still lower cost—even better value 
15-Day Holidays 
by rail from 25 gns., by air from 44 gms. 
(B.E.A., Air France, Iberia) 
TARRAGONA (no high season charge) 

Meet the owner-manager of your hotel who 
will be able not only to book your room on the 
spot but also to give you full particulars of 

Tarragona, entertainment and. excursiogs. 

Special reduction for families 
Please do come in and also see our great collee 
tion of photographs of all parts of Spain (Coss 
Brava, Mallorca, Ibiza, Sitges, San Sebastiaa, 
Madrid) 
SEE SPAIN LTD. (DEPT. S), 
78 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1, 
287 High Holborn, London, W.1. 

‘TO CHOOSE TIME is to save time’ wrt 
Francis Bacon. By choosing and booking yout 
Continental holiday now with WAYFARERS 
you'll save time, trouble and expense.—Write for 
a copy of our 1957 Holidays Abroad Pro 
gramme to THE WAYFARERS TRAVEL 
AGENCY LTD., Dept. S.P., 20 Russell Square, 
W.C.1, Tel.: LANgham 8222. 


HEAVENLY HOLIDAYS AT 
DOWN TO EARTH PRICES 


Here are some typical 8-day holidays 
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SWITZERLAND ..... na .. £18, &F 
ITALY ~ .. a2. @t 





Write for your copy of “The 5 Delights” 


HOTEL PLAN LTD. 


it CHURCH PLACE, JERMYN STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.! 






































































